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TWO IN A FOG 


BY WILLIAM H. BABCOCK 
si Author of **The Tower of Wye,” «Kent Fort Manor,’’ etc. 


I. 


mother’s company. Their temporary home was an old-fash- 

ioned brick house—her discovery—which had declined with 
decorum from its more prosperous mansion days. Their experiment had 
proved a success in every way. 

Edna was aware of being popular, though so retired and busy. 
Murmurs of neighborhood approval often reached her—losing nothing \ 
by the maternal transmission. They celebrated, inter alia, her good 
heart, her sunny temper, her varied accomplishments, her fearless- . & 
ness, her brightness of wit and of beauty, for the most part awaken- 
ing only a preoccupied smile between amusement and cordial good- | 
will. Surely, she thought, since modern manners first made enter- i 
prise a possibility for women, there was never a maid of art more 
blessed in her surroundings. 

One morning she awoke to find all things drowned in vapor, to 
which the climbing sun gave only a soiled pearliness. One might peer, 
but without seeing. 

In the afternoon, when the girl went down to the shore, heart-weary 
of dimness, it was o better. A group of men in oil-skins and weather- 
dyed garments, much alike in tint, were lounging beside their boats 
on the sand. She mentioned half jestingly her longing to be rowed 
out through the fog. 


PR noe the Chesapeake Edna Winston had set up her easel in her 
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They smiled with unanimous head-shaking, and one lank humorist 
made answer, “ Not any for me, Miss Winston. I'll take sunlight 
in mine. If you want a wet blanket, better wrap up in one ashore 
and thank the good Lord. No, no, I’ve been there; dead lost, when 
it was even bettin’ whether you was on this earth or in the kind 0’ 
unhatched mix-up that come afore it. I couldn’t do nothin’ sensible; 
I jest prayed like a baby. The more I pulled the more I didn’t get 
anywheres; and when I run asho’ I hunted a hole like a muskrat and 
laid low till sun-up. I tell you I was mighty glad to find it wasn’t 
Heaven, or—some other onusual place.” 

There was a stir of merriment, then a grave voice took up the 
theme: 

“There’s nothin’ to hinder driftin’ down the bay, clean through 
the capes and out to sea. I knowed a man once went that-a-way. 
They found his boat near Cape Henry. They didn’t never find him— 
never forevermore !” 

Chill warning! Edna drew away, nodding politely, and went on 
along the water line. 

Barely out of their sight, she found a light boat astray in the shal- 
lows. It tempted her strangely; and after hesitating a minute she 
took a light leap into it, gaining the middle with a laugh and a little 
clutch, having been nearly spilled overboard. Her impetus carried 
it off the ground only a few feet. . 

That did not matter; the oars still touched bottom when she dipped 
them low. The painter-rope hung from the bow. She drew it and 
coiled it, then leaned on elbow triumphing at ease in her temerity; 
quite safely, she felt at heart, for it was such a little way out. 

But a little way grows when the tide is pulling with invisible 
fingers, though ever so gently. Edna looked up to find the house 
swimming and all but obliterated. Before she could work around to 
pull in, the doubtful vision had left her. Fear touched her now, but 
was driven off at once, for she felt sure she knew where the shore lay. 

Ten strokes or more and she wondered not to hear the grating 
of the keel. She glanced over her shoulder, and her heart checked 
for a moment, then leaped affrighted; for no familiar outline—no 
form, indeed, of earth or sea or heaven—anywhere met her view. 

- Ply the oars now, Edna; pull and pull swiftly. Laugh if you 
will, uneasily, but that may hardly help you. Keep the right course 
and the straight course as you value life. Elsewhere futile circling 
may await you, and the bewilderment of chaos. 

Now, surely, was the time to call aloud, and the impulse was on 
her: but pride and perversity withheld, until her random rushes had 
failed and her heart and arm grew weary. 
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‘Then indeed she shouted and screamed, more and more wildly and 
with lessening intervals as her nerves took the task on themselves, 
pouring out appeals, which never brought even a real echo. Her voice 
broke at last in a feeble quaver. 

She stared at thick vacancy. Sound could not carry far, it seemed, 
in that swelter of cloud and air. The clamminess of it was on her 
like a fumbling hand from the grave. Her breath choked. The 
few boards of that little boat made all the world to her, adrift help- 
lessly on the whelmed and blinded Chesapeake. 

No answer: yet there were sounds,—faint, ghostly murmuring 
voices ; a splashing as of some marine monster not far away; a fanning 
as of great wings overhead. She tried to explain them, but they passed 
comprehension. There was that in them which gripped her soul. She 
seized the oars again and swayed and tugged desperately in the mere 
random instinct to flee. 

The exercise set her aglow, the more readily since the air was 
like a sweltering patch of early autumn out of season. It heartened 
her too, and she tried to find her bearings; but the very sun had turned 
traitor. leaving only a dissolved, pervading luminosity, dirty and dim, 
which might come from any side. It slowly sickened and faded, as 
she drifted again. Her pulses weakened too; she listened and quivered 
and brooded. She felt.in motion, yet the water did not ripple. What 
was drawing her, and whither? What doom awaited? Would some 
steam-craft run her down, unseeing? Or Death beckon her through 
the dimness out into his own domain, the illimitable ocean ? 

The fancy nearly made her scream ; but she cowered silently instead. 
That scream, intensified, had burst from other and invisible lips, quite 
near her, with inexpressible home-driven horror. 

A woman’s voice! But Edna uttered no sound, for the sudden 
unbreakable spell that was on her. 

She strained eyes and ears, with no further token. Even the 
eérie fog-voices that had so troubled her were stilled. 

Yet, after a while, in the extremity of overstraining she seemed 
just once to hear a low sound, muffled and pitiful, which made her 
hair lift and her skin creep. [Illusion surely !—and she clung to that 
hope lest reason should desert her. Minute followed minute, but 
nothing happened. 

As the apprehension of panic ebbed from her, extravagances awoke. 
One moment she felt driven to something frantic in the way of rescue. 
The next, she was wild for flight; but which way? And the splash of 
an oar might be fatal. 

She felt a light breath on her forehead ot a gentle eddying of 
the water where she dipped her hand. Hope revived, for most likely 
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the danger was at anchor and the elements were mercifully bearing her 
away. 

Edna had heard far more than was good to hear of Chesapeake out- 
lawry,—the foraying of necks and islands in bitter seasons, kidnapping, 
murder, and the whole gamut of violent crime. Her mother or her 
grandmother in childhood might have heard the same. Passing gen- 
erations had left the ill-doers unchanged, an abiding curse, the only 
American freebooters alive. Nearly all their craft were armed with 
Winchesters or other small-arms, and some of them abundantly. Blood- 
shed was common in their battles with exasperated shoresmen or 
the “navy ” of two States. More openly shocking than all else were 
the ghastly cruelties inflicted on men and boys taken by fraud or against 
their will to work the oyster-dredges ; beaten and starved, frozen, burned, 
shot dead in escaping, or landed in marshes when beyond all service, 
indescribable ruins of humanity for any one to find and see. 

Not three days before, Edna had witnessed in the county-town a 
general outburst of indignation over one of these waifs, and had 
watched a posse of retribution organizing and taking the field then and 
there under the lead of the chief speaker, a young planter named 
Harold Goldsborough, whom she slightly knew. For a flash of the 
eye, she had seen also the living provocation, hideous as woful, and 
had carried away a heart of sorrow and fire. 

A will-o’-the-wisp lantern blur showed soon, obliquely behind her 
and fading, a confirmation of her hope. Not long before she would 
have hailed it, and rowed for it as for salvation; but she was tremu- 
lously silent now. If they had heard her! Better the tender mercies 
of the shrouded appalling deep! She was thankful when no effort of 
vision could discern the glimmer any more. 

Night came quickly, night indeed—a veritable burden of darkness ; 
with no hint of star or hearth-fire, not even a phosphor-sheen along 
the water, which lifted and sank invisible in low, even, shouldering 
waves that lapped and whispered beside her. 

After a long time, as it seemed, another light appeared ahead, and 
grew, as from a lamp at a window. But hope weakened as the luminous 
bar swayed about, up and down, with motion, evidently, of an anchored 
vessel. ; 

While she was planning to steal away, a word stayed her, a single 
explosive word coming out through that same opening, in a deep, 
musical, thoroughly exasperated voice. 

It startled her like a shower-bath, but with a shower-bath’s bracing 
reaction, for she certainly knew that voice. The county-town, the 
speaker, the throng, the victim, all were straightway with her again. 
Here in a demon-haunted world was a man she knew, admiringly and 
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trustingly,—one of her own kindly human race. Whatever the word, 
the voice was its own passport, the voice of youth to youth, man’s voice, 
unknowing, to woman,—upright, frank, and strong. 

But why was Harold Goldsborough here? In grievous trouble, 
too, or the emphasis belied him. If he were in the hands of such 
enemies, that trouble might be far worse than her own. The thought 
made her sick with dread. She must get nearer; not forgetting the 
danger of approach, but danger had been with her so long! She was 
carried quite beyond herself by his apparent need, and also her own, 
for protective human company. 

Her boat washed against the anchor-cable, which she caught, pass- 
ing the boat’s painter over it and taking the end, so that her craft 
was eased close to the window by the length of the loop and the set 
of the tide without perceptible motion or sound. She let go the rope, 
finding sufficient hold on the sill and the planking. 

Suddenly Goldsborough’s voice exclaimed, “ Powers of heaven, here 
she comes again!” startling Edna almost adrift in dismay. 

But she knew in a moment his “she” must be another,—a knowl- 
edge pleasing for once to vanity and all beside. His tone was of 
boredom unmitigated, or mitigated by a grim humor only. Now, who 
could be in possession of this worried, athletic, curiously unlucky 
young man? Notwithstanding all that had passed and the menacing 
elements of the situation, its broad farce was near to making Edna 
smile. 

Well, there was just one that she had heard of to fit the 
réle, a woman of might, comely and stormy, picturesque and formid- 
able, autocrat of her lawless floating home, grand-daughter of that 
dreadful Patty Cannon whose marsh-raiders once harbored in the old 
Nanticoke reservation, keeping the Delaware border afire. 


II. 


THRovuGH the window of the vessel the upper part of a masculine 
form with broad shoulders and bright wavy hair came into view, quite 
near her and moving oddly. Raising herself at some hazard to peer 
over the window-edge, Edna saw his wrists bound behind him and 
working to get free. He turned the well-remembered profile in that 
effort, but not far enough to perceive her. 

Goldsborough had fared badly, for he showed a discolored swelling 
over his eye, and the bridge of his masterful nose had been in collision, 
too, though unbroken. However, he did not seem neglected and the 


blood had been washed away. 
“A false alarm!” he sighed gratefully. “To think of my being 
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reduced to give thanks for respite from an adoring lady! If the story 
of this annexation should get abroad !—Moral, never invade any bugeye 
that harbors a handsome woman, especially if she is oversized and love- 
crazy. I believe those fellows sheered off just to keep from being con- 
scripted for husbands—they offer me as a sop to Cerberus—devil take 
em ! 39 

Edna listened and stared, governing her breath. She had fancied 
soliloquy a lost art off the boards ; but plainly his foible of oratory would 
harangue himself for consolation rather than not harangue at all. He 
ceased with a declamatory moan. 

A heavy step beyond the door explained it. Expecting an entrance, 
Edna hung on tiptoe, hugging the vessel’s side, peeping through the 
least bit of window corner which would admit one eager and half-merry 
but very frightened eye. Her ears were aquiver for what promised to 
be a dialogue without example. 

The new woman was unique to the young artist’s eye. More than 
six feet she stood, fair-featured and shapely, with a neck like a tower 
and shoulders which might have borne away the gates of Gaza. Her 
complexion was ill served by the lamplight, but this only deepened the 
aggressive glossiness of her hair and the broad jetty brightness of her 
eyes. A daughter of the Titans indeed. 

With this dominant specimen of the eternal feminine it was a clear 
case of mistaken identity and overboiling devotedness. Her arms were 
not yet extended, but they showed an ominous fluttering. She loomed 
over Goldsborough, languishing. “Edward, dear Edward!” she 
pleaded. 

Harold stirred impatiently. His mouth corners worked against his 
will in vexed and deplorable amusement. “ My dear madam,” he prc- 
tested, “is there nothing else it would be quite convenient to call me? 
I always defer to your charming sex, and I am sensible of the honor— 
the exceeding great honor—that you so kindly accord me. But indeed 
I am not Edward; I never have been Edward, so far as I know; and—if 
you will so far pardon me—I am so prodigiously weary of being 
Edwarded.” 

She looked at him with large, but very gentle, reproach, saying, 
“That isn’t the way you talked when you courted me.” 

' He opened his lips, but closed them again, with a look of dolorous 
futility. No doubt he had explained and persuaded repeatedly and 
abundantly, finding his command of language for once quite without 
effect. His eyes roamed over her meditatively with curious interest. 
“ May one inquire,” said he, “how I am supposed to have comported 
myself on that memorable and weighty occasion?” 

She flushed resentfully. 
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A wicked impulse made him add, “ Did I ever, by chance, have the 
temerity to hold you on my knee?” 

She burst forth, “ You know you did. And put your arm around 
me. And called me your—darling. And petted me. And kissed me.” 

He contemplated her, shaking his head very slowly. “ By zines, 
but all that was courageous,” he said. 

Her face had warmed and brightened with remembrance. It took 
on now a more deeply hurt expression, and she murmured, “ Oh my love, 
what a greeting for your fond and faithful Verbena! ” 

The appeal touched him in a tender and not at all ignoble spot 
which was never hard to reach. He began to speak in puzzled kindness, 
but she swept the words deliberately aside. Undoubtedly there was an 
effect of tolerant majesty about her, in spite of the preposterous réle 
fate had given and some unlucky lapses. 

After a little she resumed patiently, with very conscious pathos, 
“And you don’t want to be Edwarded. What then? What would you 
rather be?” 

What a trap for humor and exasperation! It caught him, not wholly 
to his credit. “Oh, almost anything,” he answered. “ Parboiled, 
scalped, brayed with medicine in a mortar. Pray don’t stand on 
punctilios of etiquette with me.” 

A snort of laughter came from the key-hole. She threw the door 
open and lashed out with her hand. Some one went over with a cry. 
Back came the disciplinarian, satisfied. 

“It don’t do to fool with me,” she observed, in high good-humor. 

“True,” he answered. “ Notwithstanding superior attractions.” 

She followed him ill, though beaming over the compliment. “ It’s 
well for you, young man, that I’ve something beside good looks toy, 
sail on,” she said. ‘ Remember how I used to carry you in when you’d 
come home jolly, tumbling vs over the door-step? And I'll do it 
again, my dear, I’ll do it again.” © 

“Most grateful!” he returned dubiously.. “I’ll remember to 
remind you.— ‘All over the door-step,’ did I?” 

She gazed at him uneasily. “ Didn’t I save you yesterday?” she 
urged. “They'd have killed you. Now, didn’t I?” 

“ You certainly did, and I thank you with all my heart. But——,” 
and he twisted to show his bound hands. 

She did not take the hint, but went on. “ What, let ’*em croak you 
on my own deck! No, no! I knew you as soon as I set eyes on you. 
I’ve been waiting so long, so long! But I knew you would come back 


to me.” 
He heard, ashamed. “But surely, Verbena, that strong brain of 
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yours must be open to truth and reason,” he expostulated very kindly. 
He was groping at random, not confidently, for the gate and way. 

She bowed her head in the assent that fears no change of conviction. 

“Then,” he urged, “pray ask any one in my county if I am not 
really and truely Harold Goldsborough of Minturn Hill, who can’t 
possibly be your admirable Edward.—But indeed I will find your 
Edward ; I will even find several Edwards for you if you will kindly 
let me go.” 

Not until afterward could Edna quite feel the struggle of good will 
and sheer fun in his distresses, humor playing at butterflies with sym- 
pathy and sentiment—too near the blaze of tragedy. But the drama 
drew her and held her. 

Goldsborough had bent forward in his urgency, bringing his hands, 
extended behind him, nearly over the window-sill. The light was almost 
cut off from Edna’s corner, and Verbena was lost to all things but her 
one passionate aim. Now was the time. Gripping tightly with one 
hand, Edna laid the other on his, lightly, tremulously, with a desperate 
sense of recklessness. He had given no great proof of discretion, of 
reticence at need. “Would he destroy them both, or understand? 

To her relief, there was a responsive quiver and rather more, but 
no movement that the woman in front could see. He was quietly brac- 
ing himself. His face turned a little. She closed her grasp and drew 
on him gently. 

Would he have the hardihood to pitch outward and backward, 
unaware of anything certain but deep water and utter helplessness, 
at that bidding of an unknown guide? 

Verbena was adream still, for how could any words overbear her 
eyesight, her vivid memory? Was he shaken in mind or hoaxing? 

The ‘first theory took the lead. Her voice sank to a soporific croon. 
“ Poor lad, such lickggon the head! I know! I know! Dear Edward, 
you may say cox I won’t mind. I'll do all I can to quiet your 
poor excited brain. My poor dear boy!” 

She paused, not understanding the covert brightening of his face. 
The other solution had its turn. “Sly, are we? she drawled, with a 
placable wink and smile. “ So—o’ at your old tricks again! Oh you 
limb! Nobody could ever believe a word of ye. I’m mighty glad. 
But no more, don’t fool no more.—O Edward, Edward! ” 

With arms thrown wide and vast palpitating bosom, she came at him 
in a loving rush! Backward he leaned instinctively, yet half with a 
will. Edna caught his hands with both her own, throwing nearly 
her full weight and strength into a sudden jerk; and by the combined 
action of all three he was pitched out head foremost in a surprising 
somersault, coming down in the boat with a few more bruises but no 
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great harm. The craft rocked crazily, then slipped a little way into the 
darkness. A moment later Verbena hung out of the window with wav- 
ing arms, appalled by such harlequin vanishing. 

She may even have thought the deed all her own; though who ever 
heard of a man thus obliterated? Alas for womanly devotion! But 
some telltale shadow or sound let her know the almost equally dismal 
truth,—Edward was spirited away ; Edward, her heart’s desire, the lost 
and recovered and lost! Then her words poured forth in menace and 
distressful imploring. 

Edna ‘had been too hurried and shaken to be wary. Her fingers 
tugged at Harold’s bonds; then she found her pocket-knife and cut 
them. Now she turned to the oars, pulling away in zigzags, mindful of 
firearms, while he rubbed his stiffened members. Fortunately, Verbena 
had not let her people tie him tight enough for any harm; so presently 
he insisted on taking Edna’s place and worked away, as might be 
expected, with somewhat awkward zeal, sending them along faster, but, 
she thought, with even more noise. At the click of a gunlock, she 
whispered to hold his hand ; so they lay still. 

Apparently no clear hint of their devious course had been given, 
for the repeating rifle began sweeping the darkness comprehensively 
in a wide are punctuated by rapid flashes. Edna could hardly 
withhold an outcry when a bullet viciously clipped the water 
quite near her ; but she heard right afterward Verbena’s angry command 
checking this officiousness, followed by the pound and rattle of the gun- 
stock falling suddenly. Whether or no that navigator blamed her 
Edward for complicity in escape, she was clearly not yet ready to risk 
his taking off. 

The two in the boat kept silence, breathing more freely. The bugeye 
was silent, too. Undoubtedly many ears on board of her were straining 
to hear. 

“ Will they lower a boat?” whispered Edna‘at last. 

“ Hardly in this world of chaos and old night, Listen!” 

“ Edward! O Edward!” called Verbena’s forsaken contralto behind 
them ; “ Edward, Edward, O Edward!” pealing grievously far out over 
the fog-enshrouded bay. 

“ She gives it up,” he said. 

“That woman loves you,” observed Edna gravely. 

“‘ Say rather my very disreputable wraith or double,” he corrected. 
“T would to heaven I could find her miserable Edward, and hand him 
over—for punishment. A terrible revenge !—think of life partnership 
with the she-Colossus of Rhodes! ” 

Edna began to laugh gently, with some hint of hardly manageable 
nervous revulsion, then commanded herself to say demurely, “ Some one 
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called him ‘ admirable ’—in other circumstances. It was a sin and a 
shame to break up that tableau.” 

“ I—I think we had better be careful about talking, just a little,” 
he said, with a touch of discomfiture. She laughed low and naturally, 
but made no reply. 

Edna was feeling reassured, almost delivered. She had heard much 
of him. There was even a little triumph in having (and saving) a 
trustworthy comrade out of the black abyss. It seemed curiously like 
creation, a fancy which may be pardoned to an artistic creator by habit. 

He spoke first. “I thank you more than I can say. But—who 
can you be and where can you have come from—to my rescue?” Not- 
withstanding a forced playfulness, there was certainly an odd, if not 
uneasy, quality in his voice. Evidently he did not remember her own. 

She held her peace but for a low murmur of laughter, which he 
may have fancied elfin. 

“ T’ve a mind to strike a light,” he threatened. 

“Don’t,” she whispered, startled; adding, by after thought, “ But 
most likely you can’t, if you want to,” 

No doubt he found it a fairly human speech. “ My matches are in 
a dry box; but I shan’t draw the rifle-fire,” he answered, quite normally. 
“ Besides, like as not, I should not see anything.” 

“ You are talking compliment—now,” she said. “It may complete 
your relief to know that we have met, like other people, on dry land— 
though not often. This is only one Edna Winston, adrift from shore— 
ages ago—by accident and her own foolishness.” 

“Ah!” he said. “ Well, thank God for both !—to take it selfish]. 
But it’s rough on you—if I may quite trust the tale. It’sdubious. You 
come miraculously to my aid, out of nowhere, with no sound. Invisible 
you whisk me away with you into mystery. You are here and not 
here,—a being of misty darkness and magic and merriment,—some siren 
or witch o’ the waters maybe, left over from old time, forever young and 
lovely.” 

She laughed at the frolicsome gallantry of his speech, recognizing 
no more reality in it than belongs to romance and a quick growth of 
admiration. 

“ Suppose you give me the oars again,” she said. “I am at least 
human enough to be chilled.” 

At once he whipped off his coat and wrapped it round her, taking 
no denial ; but she grew more imperative, fancying his solicitude a trifle 
too pressing; so sent him, without it, to his seat again. There he 
swayed the oars lightly, pretending to occupy and warm himeelf. 

Growing tired of silence: “Miss Winston, is it your nocturnal 
habit to prowl about after local color among pirates?” he inquired, 
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most innocently. “It seems nearly as original as Haroun al Raschid.” 

Her voice shook: “I might answer, do you commonly go sailing 
with dear Verbena for the prevention of crime? However, it was this 
way ;” and she told her story of mist-wandering as well as she could. 
with some mild feminine bravado and returning dread, but a real com- 
fort in his protective presence. 

Naturally, too, he braced her courage with becoming optimistic 
words befitting the masculine protective element in the case and his own 
nature. 

Also they compared notes on life and miscellaneous sentiments, in 
these unusual circumstances, drifting invisible to each other yet together 
and so near, while mutual confidence and interest throve apace. 

For a time, faint and fainter until hardly recognizable, came the 
far sorrowful cry for “ Edward!” out of the void behind them ; and at 
last wholly died away. 


ITI. 


Now and then something bumped alongside, and their hands, dipping 
overboard found ice,—a hardly needed hint that this was a late interlude 
in the drear season, rather than its certain end. 

The air had chilled slowly with the deepening of the night, making 
both of them eager to warm their blood by the oars. So each took one, 
pulling away amicably, with no sign to guide them, but feeling that 
they were doing something progressive and helpful. 

Yet when Edna had worked herself quite warm and weary a sense 
of futility came over her. 

“ Like children splashing in a pond!” she said. dejectedly. “ Has 
the land all melted? Surely we have gone far enough to hit something.” 

“Yes, even the islands below, if we kept a straight course,” 
he assented doubtfully. “ Oh—I see—I must have been pulling you 
around.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, adding, after a little, with faint sarcasm, 
“T am glad you have thought of it—at last.” 

He kept a wise silence. 

Presently she resumed: “ Perhaps you pulled around before, your 
left hand against your right.” 

“Yes,” he admitted heavily; then brightened with the chance to 
expound : “ I suppose we must have been following some sort of irregular 
curve, a semi-orbital, gyratory motion, you know——” 

Her laugh checked him. “ Consoling,” she observed. “ For example, 
like a poodle-dog intermittently pursuing his tail.” 

He laughed in turn, but uncomfortably. Yet quiescence and drift- 
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ing seemed as safe as any course. So a hush fell on them. Edna was 
listening intently. She desisted with a shiver. “We musn’t do that,” 
she said. “It only multiplies terror—I had that in plenty when all 
alone.” 

“ At least you didn’t have Verbena Cannon.” 

“And don’t want to. She might not approve me. She has the 
genuine spirit of monopoly, the cornering spirit. But do explain: why 
are you her Edward? Is Edward a solar myth, like so many eminent 
and unforgotten people? Is there any Edward? Or is she making 
believe, under the influence of love at first sight? Or is it all a volum- 
inous practical joke meanly worked off on a gentleman? ” 

He stirred and muttered; then replied aloud, “ No joke! I seem 
to have heard of a delinquent husband—or brevet husband—though she 
keeps her maiden name. But all that is not edifying; nor, probably, is 
he. The oysterers are often creditable, spirited folk, and pretty good 
company—hardly more lawless than many romping college lads. Others 
grade all the way down to Blocky Bill, who was killed in battle with the 
officers not long ago. But abnormal specimens from everywhere get in 
among them, tempted by the safe opening to do what one will; a few 
even dehumanized by some twist of nature and unreined indulgence in 
evil. There was such a man sailing his yacht next beyond the Cannon 
bugeye. We tried to overhaul him, but had to be content with close- 
range firing.—But there’s an oil-skin left by some of your shore friends. 
Do put it over you and try to doze again.” 

She would not until he resumed his coat, then settled herself in 
the bow under the cover, which was a little “ancient and fish-like.” 
She knew, drowsily, that if his talk was sometimes not the wisest 
in topic, it was meant to keep her from worrying. 

“ You said ‘ yacht,’ ” she suggested. 

“Yes, it’s his. Julian Voss is the name he sails under.” 

“I know. He’s already a legendary figure among us of the bay- 
side,—a sort of Teach or Blackbeard ; even less impressible, but cultured 
up to date. A man of experience and many advantages, versatility, 
cunning, and former wealth, so they say; but I haven’t believed it all.” 

“You may, though. I don’t know where he comes from ; somewhere 
abroad. He seems to have taken up this irresponsible life for sport, 
as an episode. He’s the worst: that shattered boy came from under 
his hand.” 

“What a horror! The man must be crazy.” 

“Tf delight in human pain be insanity. He came aboard after me 
very pleasantly; but had to accept the situation, though he guessed 
Verbena’s error. He seemed in high spirits over the excitement of our 
little encounter and was monstrously affable to me; but I should hate 
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to be at the mercy of any whim of vivisection that might take him. 
He counts on his dollars and his Winchesters and the ungoverned con- 
dition of the bay. He has all that belongs to a man of the world, a 
man of the flesh, and a man of the devil. God send we hear no more 
of him!” But this was not to be. 

Blaming his garrulity as to disquieting matters, Harold sealed his 
lips, until drowsiness began again to steal over both. 

By and by Edna seemed aware of others near them and sat up, dis- 
regarding his warning touch. 

“ Hush! ” came very faintly out of the fog; then whispers, drifting. 

A lantern, swaying violently and ruddier than usual, broke the 
curtain on one side. The hand which held it was like a claw, the arm 
like a seared bough. An emaciated boy-face appeared behind it, now 
above, now below, ghastly and wild with pain, malignant with triumph. 
His lips parted for a keen cry. 

“Come! MHere’s your man, Cap’n Harridan! Come! Come! 
Come! ” 

They knew that name,—the Chesapeake outlaws’ most enterpris 
ing enemy, commanding the armed steamboat Frolic of the Maryland 
“ State navy.” 

Suddenly the lantern was wrenched away, giving a moment’s glimpse 
of a man’s figure bending slightly, a florid countenance looming 
vengefully over the lad. Then it rattled down the vessel’s side, hissing 
into the water, and all was black again. There were sounds of thrash- 
ing about over the deck, with a frantic outcry. “Oh, come, Harridan, 
come!—I’ve shown you to him, you devil! -I don’t care what you 
do to me; you’ve worse’n killed my brother.—Come, Harridan! 
Quick! quick!—God curse you, Voss! Oh—o—o!” The last cry 
ran up into a scream that made Edna stop her ears. A sickening 
splash followed, as of a body plunging overboard. Immediately a 
pistol began flashing down, shot after shot,—driving spray lightly 
over her, they were so near. 

“ Don’t fire !—A lady! ” shouted Harold. 

“ Oh, why did you?” cried Edna, quavering. 

He groaned, seeing his error. The firing paused. There was a 
stir of surprise above. An ironic voice inquired, “ Does she happen 
to run the Frolic? No cutting out to-night! Keep off, I say!” 

Goldsborough made no sign, but worked his boat farther away. 
Meanwhile the swimmer reached it and hung by the side. “I’m hit 
hard ; I’m done for,” he gasped. 

Edna clutched his collar; felt warm blood on her fingers; cried out 
a little and shrank ; then resolutely took hold again. 
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“That is a woman,” declared the questioning voice, reassured. 
“ Lower the boat. Always room for a fair messmate!” 

“God in Heaven!” cried Harold, pulling undisguisedly. “ Now 
what holds us? ” 

“This poor fellow,” answered Edna quickly. “ He is dying.” 

“Let me get there. Where is he? ” 

“Oh!” she cried as Harold stumbled past her. “Here, I have 
him yet. I can’t see him; but I can—feel—him—die!” 

As she spoke, the boy’s limp body sprang all at once in a spasm, 
wrenching out of her hold. There was no utterance, perhaps no 
consciotsness. The gulf took him as though he had never been. 

Edna quivered aghast, but was silent, with Harold’s warning whisper 
in her ear. They sat huddled like rabbits, dreading their own pulses. 
Careful sounds came to them,—oars barely creaking, barely dipping. 
Then the unseen went by. A bare rumor of sound went with it: “He 
may think we’re not about, as we didn’t come to the signal.” Then 
for a time there was no hint of any one in all the world beside these 
two waifs of the mist. 

“ Harridan?” whispered Harold to Edna after a little, astir with 
hope. 

“Why didn’t you speak, then?” 

“T couldn’t be sure. It might have been——” 

“TI know. It has nearly scared the life out of me.” She was barely 
breathing the words; but rallied at the protecting pressure of his hand. 

Now there came other low murmurs from the fog. “Off this 
way sill Oh, every way. Too many ways. I’m tired. Reckon 
they’re spooks.”——“ Harridan spooks, maybe! ”—“ No.” They seemed 
to recognize Voss’s voice, though muffled. “ We’d have heard from him. 
That boy was just taking chances. The eternal feminine seems to have 
melted.” 

There was silence and one muttered, “ Not a woman; a warning.” 

There was a faint note of laughter and, “Get back, boys. She’s 
gone. Ugly as a rail fence, maybe.” 

Edna did not resent the comparison, even inwardly, being too 
delighted by their moving away. Surely it was phantom-like, this 
drama of friends and enemies shifting about them unseen, so very near. 

As they waited, a great shouting broke the night. There were 
startled cries and quick flashes where the yacht should be. They heard 
Voss, laughing out midway as over a great joke at his own expense. 
“ Pull—pull like the devil! ” he commanded, through his glee. 

“ See!” Edna cried, half rising in excitement, so that Harold was 
put to it in keeping the boat under her. 
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A small Chesapeake naval battle in peace-time flared and whooped 
away at close quarters before their eyes. 

Aid was coming in a race to both sides. Somewhere away a steam- 
whistle squealed encouragement, hurrying on. 

A boarding party, shouting as they climbed and spread along the 
deck, were engaged by rallying defenders. With a reckless cry 
Voss came climbing up and over beside the figurehead, a boatload of 
men behind him, and the confusion changed. 

The spectators had to guess by the sounds, the fog-dimmed flashes, 
the veiled glimpses of violent motion. They felt that all was not going 
well. ’ 
Harold stirred painfully. “If I were only there!” he cried, 
then checked himself contritely. 

“Tt won’t work,” he said heavily. “Though Harridan is a game 
fellow.—Oh, squeal away and be hanged!” 

For the Frolic was growing more and more unmelodious than 
ever, her light showing faintly at last, conspicuously too late. They 
did not seem to come nearer. He groaned. “ That’s it, aground.” 
Then with sudden thought, he caught up the oars and pulled farther 
out of line. “ They’re due to fire as soon as it’s over.” he explained. 

That came shortly. The storm and storm-light centred about one 
spot more and more, then broke as with a final effort, and a great 
shout followed. After an interval a single pistol-shot was heard on 
the water well away. 

“ Harridan, to show that the coast is clear,” Goldsborough explained. 

A flash, greater than those before, drove out of the fog and the 
report followed closely ; but they heard and saw nothing of its missile; 
though every glimmer of light on the yacht went out suddenly and 
every sound was hushed. A gunner must aim by memory or inspira- 
tion only. 

“No use,” observed Harold. “Now Voss will watch his chances 
to slip away.” 

The same theory prevailed on the Frolic, no doubt; for, after a 
second endeavor, silence and blackness of darkness reigned again, 
except only a faint gleam from her. 

“We must make it,” said Harold, rousing himself, “before that 
light goes too.” 

“It’s there yet,” reported Edna from the stern: and again, “ There 
still.’ Then more doubtfully, “But they're doing something to it. 
Oh, it’s gone!” 

By the slight rocking of the boat more than by sight she knew he 
was pausing and rising. “Don’t call: keep on,” she petitioned 
uneasily. 
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The caution came too late, merely checking him a little. “ How 
could you? ” she cried; then lowered her voice to add, “ Who knows 
what we may bring on us? Listen.” 

Echoes were out and abroad everyway, where echoes had no right 
to be; his broken cry coming back to them again and again from 
many quarters, in changing tones of derision. 

But there were other responses. “This way!” shouted one voice 


heartily. 
“That’s Harridan!” declared Harold, with relief, making the 


bow veer toward the sound. 
“Surely no!” protested Edna, turning it nervously away again, yet 
chilled on the instant for fear she might be wrong. 

The slight chance of retrieval by ear was gone too. Already, “ This 
way, this way!” copying the first voice, came to them from right and 
left, from fore and aft distractingly. Far and near took up the call, 
soon breaking, as a rule, in merriment. They had begun to approach 
one of these voices at a venture when warned off unwittingly in that 
way. Edna drew a long breath. 

“Thank God we went no farther,’ whispered Harold. 

“Hard, with friends so near!” she replied, settling herself as 
patiently as she could. 

They hung, silent, in that eyeless murk, with blank nothing about 
and above them, while hails and solicitations, beyond any testing, pourcd 
in on them—certainly often in mockery or malice. It was like float- 
ing down the old myth-river among ill-omened voices of the dead. 

It grew colder beyond what fairly belonged to the deepening night. 
No promise of rescue, no sign of land! But the fog thinned slowly, 
to judge by the touch, and by a star now just perceptible overhead. 
Faint as it was, it seemed companionable. However, Harold’s social 
nature needed more human converse. He hesitated long before speak- 
ing again, but it was impossible to drift on indefinitely in this ghost- 
like and forsaken way. 

“ Miss Winston,” he murmured, and repeated it more loudly, with- 
out answer. Then he leaned forward, touching her rough mantle with 
relief ; though of course he had not really feared that she was gone. He 
even believed that he could see her, not wholly by the eye of fancy. 

She was still; yet when he crept nearer her low breathing reassured 
him. Edna slept on like a child. 

Harold laughed softly to himself, perceiving how precious and 
reverence-worthy his stranger companion had become. Of course it 
was to be expected that he should guard a young girl, thus in his 
care, and that she should trust him; but in quite a special way he 
felt elated by Edna’s confidence. Perhaps, he thought, it was by 
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reason of some difference between her and the many excellent young 
women whom he knew. Harold was no acute analyst of himself 
or of others, but he discerned something individual here. 

A fine, venturous, feminine spirit had been adrift with him, but was 
now drifting independently in dreamlands unknown. He could recall 
it, any moment, from that mystery into his. Her winsome, night- 
hidden face shone on him, fancy-illumined, an inner vision from foam- 
land or spirit-land, yet archly, kindly, delightfully human. How he 
longed to see the light in her eyes when she should open them again 
on the good world in the rising sun! 

But that was remote. The wind had come first, though not ris- 
ing rapidly, and was already combing out the spray. Harold’s face 
tingled. He kept the boat running before it, now and then taking the 
oars for exercise. A drowsy inspection of the now plentiful stars 
showed him-to be heading southeastward; that must bring them soon 
to some island of the lower archipelago. 

He leaned forward, nodding; recovered; shipped his oars; and, 
in spite of the jostling water, finally dozed again, with a great sense 
of peace. 

Precisely what happened must remain unknown. Perhaps an out- 
going tramp steamer, ill-piloted, ran them down in those eastern 
shallows. They had a wild awakening. Floods and furies took them. 
Amid a whirl of elements they were clutching at random for life. Then 
something struck Goldsborough, leaving him only the half-conscious 
animal instinct and power to grip and cling. 


IV. 


Epna came to, hanging by the stern of the upset boat, with the sen- 
sation of having been just ejected from a vortex; her wrapping gone, 
her hands set there she knew not how. Her eyes cleared, but she saw 
at first only riotous waves which subsided slowly. 

She had swallowed hardly any water and was able to call out, 
though rather hoarsely, and to a deaf world again. The stars winked 
at her knowingly. The wind toyed with her hair. She was cold. 

She saw Harold by the bow, clinging, with his head hung over. 
“Why don’t you shout for help?” she complained. There was no 
reply. Then again, “Can’t we right the boat? ”—for she had seen it 
done. “ We shall die this way. Do please answer. Oh—h!” 

Evidently he could not. She worked her way painfully to him 
hand after hand along the keel, and somehow fastened him there with 
the painter and the best knot that numb fingers could tie. But their 
double weight tipped the bow too low, and she tried to creep back again 
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to her former perch. It could not be. Her grip was gone. A light 
wave-shock dislodged her midway; and she went down, believing all 
was over. 

But no: she touched bottom instantly, rising with more than 
shoulders clear. Yet the next wave kissed her chin, before dropping 
to waist depth and pulling outward. It was rough play, tasking her 
to keep her feet. The boat floated not four yards away, with Harold 
hanging there as before, quite disabled; but she knew she could not 
overtake it. 

In the opposite direction a light kept moving on as though carried 
along-shore. Hope and life were there, with kindly welcome. She tried 
to call again, but her voice failed. She could have even laughed at 
her effort, though in terror. Despair was not far away. 

The light vanished, but a low shadow remained,—a shore-bank, 
no doubt, or a thicket. Love of life rallied, and she forced herself 
toward land as she could, very slowly, being still buffeted and dragged 
by the waves. But she held her senses desperately, that she might not 
yield and die. 

She knew the contour and structure of the bay-shore and believed 
herself on a tapering sand-spit or submerged cape, with more depth 
at its sides. She had need to pick her steps gingerly and keep to the 
narrow path. At first it was nearly impossible work. 

But it eased after a time with the shoaling of the water, until she 
could have run ashore had it not been for clinging skirts and paralysis 
of cold. In such an effort she nearly fell, so dared not try again. 

On beyond the last lapping of water she reeled, hardly feeling any- 
thing. The dry beach-sand yielded to her feet. The first twigs touched 
her. The roots tripped and tangled her as she stumbled on up the slove. 
All at once there was no footing: she was swallowed, even before fright 
awoke or any knowledge of descent, by a great volume of dead leaves, no 
doubt wafted into that pit by the winds of last autumn. 

She lay so that it was easy to work her face uppermost and clear a 
little space for breathing, her lips being at the surface or very near it. 
After that, she slept. 

The aches of restored circulation thus missed her. When she awoke 
there were only faint twinges, and they soon subsided. She rested 
dreamily in returning warmth and vague contentment. 

Her couch was as deep and welcoming as any pillow of down, but 
with its own fine crispness and fragrance. Pine odors, the hickory’s 
pungency, the wilding perfume of sassafras and spicewood, and many a 
delicate woodland scent that blended all about her, were wholly 
delightful. 

Not the least whiff of chill air could reach her, so safely buried she 
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lay. Her old enemies, the waves, might do their worst. Gone equally 
was every human fear. What need of effort? Was the repose -f 
Paradise like this? All the time the salt in her saturated garments and 
the vigor of her young blood were bringing the inevitable reaction and 
glow. 

Presently she was aware of yellow light, swaying in bars about her 
and drawing near, but she felt no need to do anything, even when the 
men and voices went by. They returned after no great interval and 
her mood had changed. More than duty awoke, though uncertainly,— 
with help sc near there came the remembrance of Harold Golds- 
borough’s plight. The distress of it was in her low inarticulate wail, 
more elf-like than human. 

And it made its impression. The footsteps paused, then trampled 
near, and a bar of lantern-light swung over her. She called again, as 
eérily as before, being quite unable to do better; whereupon there fell 
a hush, with sudden scattering, followed by a rally of renewed search and 
murmurs of dismay. 

“This beats Tom Walker,” declared a deep, uneasy voice, though 
of kindly humor, “ and you know he beats the ——” 

“ Better let up on some names,” interrupted another anxiously. 

“You needn’t mind, Jim,” put in a third. “Satan will make 
allowances. He knows you’d bow down to him any day if it wasn’t 
for losing your pull with the Lord.” 

The first speaker, evidently a leader, was laughing broadly now. 
“ Boys,” he said, “if we kin keep our end up with Voss and the rest 
of ’em the Lord may be counted on for the other kind.” 

Edna was summoning her powers to speak. She felt her heart turn 
to this water-side philosopher, whose great bulk towered close above 
her. The tilting lantern struck its light up along a broad mange 
beard to a primitive face, bold and shrewdly benignant. 

“T’m done with watchin’ for pirates to-night,” he went on; “but I 
heered a woman’s voice, sure; and we're not goin’ back on that, boys— 
specially as it’s gettin’ colder. It'll be cold enough to send the widder 
into bed with the children,”—meaning th:mb by “widow,” and by 
“children” the mittened fingers. 

Edna lay there, pleased as a warm house-cat and cosily critical. 
Harold in danger melted from her again. 

“T never did have no use for a frozen woman,” pursued the great 
man reflectively. “Id a heap rather find a live one any day.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

The sweet, sudden, quiet voice was a surprise to Edna herself, as 
though some one else had spoken. What, then, was the sensation above 
her? Even philosophy took it as a staggering blow. The lights and 
shadows no less than the lantern, were dancing wildly, 
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“Who, how, what, where are ye, anyway?” the good giant roared. 
“ Halt or I’ll fire! ” evidently at random. 

Now Edna was so effectually halted that this command made 
her laugh,—a broken ripple of sound, irresponsible as her words. In 
the appalled hush that followed, she was aware of making a supreme 
spectral success. 

The artist in her, half-tranced, could well picture their quandary. 
Mystery all around their little isle of light, far voices, uncanny white 
gleamings, old tales of superstition, the assured neighborhood of hostile 
evil, and, to crown all, this delicate, bodiless, feminine merriment, 


where no living woman could well be! 
“In the name of Gawd Awlmighty,” began their leader’s voice adjur- 


ingly. 
“There, don’t get rattled,” struck in the voice of satire, in the pride 
of skepticism, though it shook. “ You’re a pretty man to be a justice o’ 
the peace in our island, and a few other things! I say, miss, or madam, 
would you mind makin’ yourself sort of—part—way—visible? Ye see, 
we-all don’t know just where to look, nor what to look for, nor: 4 

“Who are you?” interrupted the leader weightily, ignoring that 
wealth of words. 

. Edna roused herself to answer: “ What you said, ‘a live woman.’ 
Or the remnant of what was one not long ago.” 

“ What was one,” the thinner voice breathed out after her, with the 
effect of going on tiptoe. 

Suddenly Edna grew tired of their folly. “Do help me out,” she 
pleaded, making pitiful motions with her hands above the leaves. The 
charm of her wild couch was gone and she longed extremely for a 
human bed. 

“Down there?” exclaimed the great man dubiously. 

“Take keer! That’s the way they all go on,” urged a warning 
expositor. “TI heern tell x 

But the larger man had sat down on the brink, dangling his legs 
over with an air of resolution. To Edna they seemed dangerous, and 
she thrust the full length of both arms up in evidence as well as her 
face, with a lover-like gesture. The great boots floundered awkwardly 
up out of the way. 

_ “She wants him!” cried one awestruck. “ Might be the bottom- 
less pit!” 

But the others were rallying already in spirit, as their responses 
showed,—being kindly people, sensible after their lights, and not long 
afraid of anything they could see. 

The man on the brink answered, “ It’s a little late in life for Abel 
Watson to begin runnin’ away from a woman, ’specially when she’s in 
trouble.” So he dropped his feet over again and worked himself 
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gingerly down among the leaves. When they bore his weight, he let 
go and fished about for her, with prompt success. 

“Oh thank you!” she breathed contentedly, desisting from effort 
as she felt herself being taken. The men above made a hubbub of 
curiosity and concern. 

“Hold your tongues and give me something to wrap her,” he com- 
manded. “ Soaked through and through; boys, she’s come out of the 
water.” 

“Salt water never hurts,” quoted Edna from her bay-side lore, as 
she went up bodily. 

“A lady-born, damn if she ain’t—Beg pardon!” declared Watson 
emphatically, scrambling up after her. “ Ain’t many women would 
have sense to hunt sich a leaf-corner and crawl in safe agin freezin’.” 

By now he had her trebly muffled, and was beaming over her enthus- 
iastically. 

“J—tumbled,” Edna admitted drowsily. 

“Well, it was a powerful wise tumble and a good thing to tumble 
to,” he answered, striding off with his burden like one pressed for time. 

Edna heard him murmur, in a muffled and rumbling bass, “ Don’t 
she just favor an angel?” but she was too sleony to contest or doubt 
anything. Only some hazy suggestion of “an angel in salt pickle” 
followed her to the verge of shadow-land. 

There came an awakening shock. He had stopped. “ Miss—did 
you come in a boat?” 

“ Yes,” she drawled, fighting back to consciousness, with some idea 
that more was required of her. 

“Where is it? ” he demanded deliberately, comprehending her state. 

“‘ Where ?—Where?” as memory came back, she struggled, crying 
out in anguish. 

“ Quiet, child ; we’ll save em,” he said. “Can you say how many?” 

“ Save him—Tied !—Boat !—Drifting ! ” she cried, frantically hold- 
ing her wits to the duty so long delayed. 

“Who?” he asked quickly, more perfectly uncovering her face. 

The cold air roused her to answer, “ Mr. Goldsborough,” a surname 
readily recognized along many miles of that shore; then, against her 
will she dozed off again. 

He shook her, plying her with questions. “Far out? Which aoa? 
Your husband? Is he your husband?” 

She was too far gone to understand, beyond a tormented sense that 
she was expected to answer “yes.” She did so accordingly,—a random 
admission fruitful of surprises,—and, was allowed to slumber again. 

The catechizing had been a matter of seconds. Already he had 
started the other men to the boats and the shore. His own speed 
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doubled. He hurried Edna through his doorway into the capacious 


arms of his wife. 
“She’s half dead—a Mrs. Goldsborough,” he explained. “ We're 


hunting for her husband.” 

He paused a minute anxiously while madam turned indoors with 
her charge. In many things she matched him, above all in the solid 
efficiency which their life demanded. She had taken the task without 
a word and came swiftly back again. 

“Soaked and tired, that’s all!” was her verdict. “Ain’t she a 
dear? You hurry and get him, Abel. Suppose you was drownin’ 
—what’d I do?” 

He bent for answer and kissed her comely solicitous face. “I 
reckon you wouldn’t be sorry, Lucindy, to wake up from such a dream 
and find your old man beside you again, and no more will she.” 

“Much you know!” she retorted, laughing and prideful, then gave 
him a jolly push for haste; and he was gone, loping through the star- 
light. 
She turned again to carry Edna upstairs, where she took the wet 
things from her and tucked her snugly in bed, smoothing the counter- 
pane with little needless caresses of sympathy and love. 


V. 


THERE might seem to be every logical reason why Edna should 
sleep on; but after a while she perversely began to stir. Mrs. Watson 
hurried to soothe her, almost resentfully. Yet the girl’s eyes would 
open. Bewilderment possessed them, with a glimmer of fun as well. 
“ There, there!” she protested; “I’m not really a fractious baby, you 
know.” 

“No, no,” agreed the shoreswoman caressingly. “ But sleep, dear 
heart, sleep. You-all has had a heap o’ trouble. Never mind, never 
mind. It'll do to talk over together in the early mornin’.” 

She paused abruptly. Edna watched her, mystified and quite unfit 
for riddles. 

“Where sm I?” she inquired presently. 

“This yere’s what they call Satan’s—well, The Kingdom.” 

There was deprecation in her tone. __ 

“Yet you are so very kind !” Edna drawled dreamily. 

Mrs. Watson pondered a moment as over a new point of view; then 
explained earnestly : “ Oh, there ain’t any sure enough damnation about 


us. We was a lookin’ out for it along of Cap’n Voss and all; but I 


reckon that’s blown by. The boys they swears by my Abel. He’s 
jestice o’ the peace, you know, and the fightin’est man—when he has 
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to. We're mostly in a row with them oyster pirates; like you’ll see 
to-morrow, I reckon.” 

Edna still had a musing, uncertain look. “Tell me, aren’t you 
something in « dream?” she inquired. 

The hostess widened her eyes with a laugh, tolerant and jovial. 
“T’m afeared not,” she said, “I’m too awful solid. Now doze off, 
honey, and wake up fresh and peart.—Else we'll have her takin’ that 
pore husband for a spook or a band o’ music.” 

The final sentence was meant to be inaudible, but Edna sat up in 
dismay, repeating “ Husband!” with unmistakable denial. 

Then the upright good-will of that kind face sent her back to the 
pillow in amusement only. “I’m not lucky—or unlucky—enough to 
own a husband,” she murmured. 

That disturbed Mrs. Watson, but blew by as being the outcome of 
confusing circumstances. Surely one who could take ker for a bodiless 
vision might say anything at that hour. She made a mild sound of 
incredulity, but it reached her guest, Edna’s eyes opened. She 
seemed trying to understand. 

“ What have you done with him?” she inquired demurely, having 
the idea that he was saved and housed. 

Abel’s good Lucinda had heard nothing as yet, and felt anxious in 
spite of constitutional hopefulness. But this young wife must not 
believe her husband in danger. The situation tried a naturally candid 
soul. 

Edna stared, realizing by degress the other’s fixed conviction. 
“T’m awake—I’m not wool-gathering—and I’m not anybody’s wife,” 
she answered slowly; then, with rising irritation, “ Won’t you even let 
a woman know for herself whether she’s married or single—No, she 
will not! Did any one ever hear the like? I’ve landed on a happy 
island where husbands are so plentiful that women make you a present 
of one whether or no. It’s beyond anything in Gulliver.” 

She began tc laugh intermittently, not far from tears; then pulled 
herself together in the emergency. “Mrs. Watson,” she suggested, 
“T’d like to dress.” 

Mrs. Watson moved toward the door, but hesitated. Her brain also . 
was worried and weary, and ideas once implanted there were always 
of notable tenacity. Duty and the claims of kindness were shifting 
uncertainly before her. 

Edna moved impatiently, but desisted with pain. “I might be 
cardboard,” she moaned, “ and ‘clad with curses as a garment.’ ” 

Mrs. Watson looked blank, and Edna thought she took it for dis- 
paragement. “ This is very nice,” she hurried to say, gratefully, touch- 
ing Mrs. Watson’s voluminous garment in which she was engulfed. 
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“Very nice, indeed, only perhaps a trifle—ah—tropical—this dear 
Kingdom not being actually an island in the South Seas.” 

Edna’s irrepressible humor had never served her quite so sadly. 
The good woman found it wild indeed: talking Scripture about curses, 
wanting to get up and dress for fun in the middle of the night, repud- 
iating her husband, going on over islands nobody ever heard tell of, 
and laughing so many different ways about nothing! There were many 
counts in that indictment. Her head swam to hear the girl; but she 
felt surer of ker ground than before, though otherwise less at ease. 

“ Don’t, dear !—There !—there! ” she pleaded, caressingly, with the 
beginning of a tremor. . 

The patient lay still, feeling her sanity in question and considering 
the most effective form of speech. “My name,” she asserted quickly 
is “ Edna Winston.” 

“ Edna Whinstone,” Mrs. Watson repeated slowly, somehow making 
it sound improbable. “ All right, ma’am,” she added, with broad con- 
ciliation. 

“Why shouldn’t it be right, when I was born and christened so?” 
Edna argued, with self-constraint. 

“ There’s more than bornin’ and christenin’ about ladies names,” 
observed Lucinda sagely. “ But I hear some doesn’t change ’em when 
they marries.—I don’t know.” 

Exasperation seized Edna. “It’s unendurable. I——” 

She was springing up, but cried out and stopped half-way, feeling 
a clutch of no mortal hand. Of old she knew the imp, offspring of 
chill and overstrain, whose homely name covers more than the medieval 
torture-boot. Alas, that humanity should be so maltreated by what 
comes and goes without a trace! 

Edna did not argue with this tyrant as with her entertainer, but 
straightened out forcefully, bending up her toes with dread of a 
worse seizure. 

“T should like to draw some one I hated in this pose,” she observed, 
between her teeth. 

Mrs Watson had retreated, misunderstanding the sally, but took 
heart to draw near again. It is hardly detraction to admit her fear of 
a lunatic. 

“TI been through a great deal o’ trouble myself,” she began 
sweetly. “Once I didn’t know my own old man, my Abel. Took him 
for a hitchin’-post—in a fever; but he wasn’t; no, he wasn’t. Stood 
em all out he was a white-oak hitchin’-post, or a cedar-post one. I 
said they was for horses, an’ I hadn’t no use for em. But glad and 
thankful I was when I come to and saw him all right beside me again. 
We all has to let our friends jedge for us when we ain’t very well, my 
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dear. By and by we feels kind an’ lovin’ to ’em for all they done.” 

Thus far Edna had held her peace dourly under the double inflic- 
tion, but the vision of her future gratitude for a husband contributed 
against her will was too much for her and she laughed out suddenly. 

“ We're jest a studyin’ to do you good,” Mrs. Watson remonstrated. 

Edna set her face. “If anybody ever offers to do me good again! ” 
—she paused, vindictive; then broke out sharply, her eyes bulging 
with pain, “ Doing good,” she cried, “ when the cramp is killing me!” 

Mrs. Watson whirled about, rammaged a minute, and came on a 
trot with a bottle. “I’m an old fool; I didn’t understand,” she panted. 
“ There’s the very thing, Mrs. Goldsborough ; I’ve tried it myself many 
a time.” 

.“ Rub, rub harder,” breathed Edna, 

“T will. What would he say if I left you all knotted up? Now 
you’re easier, ain’t you, Mrs. Goldsborough? There, there—there! ” 

It is to be feared, for all her zeal and solicitude, that she reiterated 
the married name with some sense of advantage in the situation and 
some illogical idea of corroboration. Certainly Edna did not deny— 
fine distinctions could not be hoped for there. 

Mrs. Watson leaned over the girl, weary, but with a shining face. 
She laughed bodily in silence. “We’ve had a circus all right,” she 
murmured, when Edna had at length fallen asleep. “If that ain’t 
one way 0’ bringin’ ’em to reason! Only for the cramp she’d be a 
single woman yet, by her reckonin’. No, it don’t kill, but takin’ ’em a 
little above the knee it’s powerful persuadin’. Poor child!—Ain’t she 
a beauty? An’ don’t look like she ever had a day’s sickness in her 
life, pretty dear!” 

Her thoughts turned to the men of her drama. She flattened her 
nose against the window, hardly seeing more than trees and stars beyond 
the willow-twigs that whipped it. 

Edna awoke suddenly with firearms sounding in re ears, and Mrs. 
Watson’s cry as she vanished through the door to the stairway. Then 
there was turmoil of many noises,—shouting, yelling, whooping, curs- 
ing, and irregular explosions—all quite near. 

Edna gained the window and peered anxiously, but saw flashes only 
and a fire-lit face. The impression was of flight and pursuit. 

It was startling, but all estimate of strangers had left her. What 
could be strange in that preposterous world? Who would come next? 
Mrs. Watson and her candidate? Abel and his islanders? Voss the 
piratical pervert? Or the jealous and wrathful Verbena? 

She was painfully aware of having no costume in which to see 
visitors. Her own clothes were no doubt away somewhere drying. She 
was skurrying about for substitutes when the explosion of loud voices 
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below sent her panic-stricken to bed again. It was warm there, any- 
how, and protective by comparison. 

With some relief she recognized the fountain of her dismay. Mrs. 
Watson was welcoming home her stalwart mate. The words tended to 
allay Edna’s personal fear, while awakening uneasiness for Harold. 

“Not hurt a bit! Oh, thank God! Where’s her husband ?—Ah !— 
Poor thing, how sorry she'll be! But I’m glad you ain’t hurt any.” 

These words and more were broken by Abel’s half-audible expla- 
nations and by resounding kisses. The couple came quickly up 
together, but hesitated at the door. Then Lucinda entered alone, 
reiuctantly. Edna was scared by her face. “ What is it?” she cried ; 
“have they—killed-——’ 

“No dear!” interrupted the news-bringer, very glad of so much 
that was good. 

“ Oh, how trying you are! What have they done? Tortured him? 
Blinded him?—and he was so good to me!—Oh, find your tongue, 
woman, and speak! ” 

“You tell her, Abel,” said Mrs. Watson, and beckoned him in. 

He stepped forward, very willing to be elsewhere. “I know it’s 
mighty bad, ma’am ;” there he stuck fast. 

Edna pressed her hand to her heart: “ What—has happened ?” 

“ Ma’am—Ah !—Well—Ah!” rolling his eyes like one enjoying a 
very hot morsel ; then blurted out, almost defiantly, “ Another woman’s 
got him.” 

His wife glared; then turned to Edna, astonished, for this bride- 
by-imputation was settling back with relaxing features. The face 
above the boy who swung ~ lantern had been in her mind, with hell 
for a background. 

“ A large, handsome woman ?” she inquired. 

“Mighty big,” assented Watson, with diplomatic reticence. “A 
born fighter for certain. She served me out one lick, and I can do with- 
out ary another. She allowed he belonged to her, and got away with 
him too.” ‘ 

Abel was narrating: freely, though crestfallen, wondering that 
she could take it so well. -How great must have been her wise horror of 
Voss ! 

“Verbena?” asked Edna. 

“Yes, the Cannon woman.” 

“ She'll not hurt him, nor let anybody else ;” and the much-enduring 
girl turned away, murmuring sleepily. 

The island couple exchanged looks as they left the room. 

“ Anything better than the yacht, eh? ” he suggested. 

Lucinda nodded. “A little upset, too. Haven’t I had a time 
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with her! Oh, gentle and good as gold, but wild as a June bug up here. 
Such crazy goin’ on! Forgot her name and her husband. Thought 
she was a whetstone, or something. Preached about islands and seas, 
and didn’t know the piece of underclothing I lent her. Took the old 
chemise for somethin’ heathen, I do believe! Oh, I can’t tell you what 
all. Reckon we'll make out to remember this night—Was her old 
man hurt any?” 

“No; Thompson had brought the boat in and thawed him. He 
was only wet and cold and bumped a little. A good able-bodied man. 
We had to wait. The Cannon woman’s crowd jumped us coming back ; 
must ha’ landed behind us. We druv ’em off—it’s all as I told you. 
Ought to ’a’ told her, too, about his bein’ sound,—but she seemed pretty 
easy.” 

“Pretty near dead, I reckon. Let her sleep now, all she can 
Poor, dear girl! We must help her get him back.” 

“ But I do have to laugh at that man-stealing Verbena.” 


VI. 


LirTLE remained of night. Edna over-weary, slept well on into 
the day. She woke to see the kind face of her hostess bending over her, 
more or less fagged in outline, but cheery and ready. There had been 
a light fire, for its warmth still lingered, though hardly needed, the 
sun being bright and the outer world soft to the eye. 

“Thank you so much!” said Edna slowly, with reviving memory, 
whimsical though rueful. “ But I hope you’re not set on making me 
anything this time. I am really not a female clergyman, nor a divorced 
woman, nor a lone widow with three small children.” 

Mrs. Watson looked only half confident by daylight. The jest 
bothered her, too. Not that she went against fun. The boisterous 
island merriment was easy to share. But she found this different and 
puzzling, with too faint a boundary between dead earnest and laughter. 
Still, she was fairly in love with the spirited young creature—won sur- 
prisingly, as by miracle, out of the abyss,—whose delicately mocking 
eyes could mean so much and see so far. 

“ But—what ?—how ?” she queried, at a loss to begin, though 
curious for the story. 

“It’s very simple,” replied Edna, in a matter-of-fact way. “There 
was a young woman adrift in a boat, you see, and the tide took her 
along, and the fog unkindly hid her and lost her. There were noises. 
Then she rescued a young man from an affectionate giantess, and saw 
dreadful things, and was spilled overboard somehow,—and soaked and 
frozen and drowned and buried and given over to the tormentors till 
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she confessed matrimony,—tacitly, anyway,—though’ it wasn’t at all 
true. I suppose all that means go for much in your lively a 
but some of it surprised me.” 

It cost an effort to keep her tone of gentle irony, there were wilt 
monsters of memory heaving up from below. 

The narrative and its manner could not wholly convince, being out 
of harmony with the sane things that Mrs. Watson fully knew. 

“You can’t wonder——” she began, shaking her head with deliber- 
ation, but went no farther, unwilling to give pain. 

Edna raised her brows with confiding candor, taking her up lightly: 
“Oh, I don’t. Ive reformed that habit. Wonder wears out very soon 
on the Chesapeake. I’ll not be surprised again—even if some kind 
person insists I’ve married the commander of the Salvation Army.” 

Lucinda Watson pondered ; then turned to what she could deal with. 

“ Breakfas’ ready this long time—yere’s your clothes, all dry an’ 
nice again.” She held up a sample. 

They did credit to her every way, as Edna saw and said thankfully. 
But no skill could keep the viands at their best, waiting through the 
hours. 

Afterward they passed to a small verandah, with a wide view. 
Scattered over brown fields amid browner wood-fringes, with water 
glinting through here and there, were the lime-white dwellings and 
palings of the island people, brilliant in the sun. A single, more 
individual specimen showed porch pillars blue as a chicory flower. 

Paths led from house to house and elsewhere, oyster-shelled and 
trampled white and even on much travelled lines where the ground 
was low. Children played along and about the doors after their kind ; 
old men loitered ; women gossipped as they met or looked in neighborly 
with tidings. An axe was busy among the pines; a lone figure prodded 
for terrapin in the marsh; but the main force of Satan’s Kingdom hung 
afloat above their oyster beds, lowering the tong-poles or lifting them 
hand under hand. 

Some of their boats were masted, with furled sails. Far out other 
sails, wide spread, came slowly in. An exclamation drew Edna’s eyes 
that way. The island-men off shore had seen them already, for the 
tongs came up faster, though such work is nearly beyond hurrying. 
So a fish-hawk may tug to lift his prey when he finds the robber eagle at 
hand. They were within their territory, their rights, and the law; 
but it was not well to be taken unprepared. Some had ceased already 
and were setting sail or pulling in. 

Spectators began to gather on shore. Several men, before unseen, 
drew from various quarters toward a sumac-crowned knoll, the only 
hillock of the Kingdom. They divided public ‘interest. with the water 


view. 
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Meeting there, the men looked outward and seemed consulting. 
The sumac flowers, velvety red spikes, little browned by winter, madé 
standards about and before them. A fish-crow, passing over, called 
down with the peculiar twang of his kind, “War! War!” Abel Wat- 
son, tallest of the group, laughed up at him and reached out his hand 
toward the enemy. 

“ Let’s go to the fort,” his wife suggested. 

“The fort! ” echoed Edna in surprise. “Oh, by all means,” per- 
ceiving an outline of earthwork behind its thicket-beard. 

Those oncoming sails spurred her latent anxiety for Harold and 
made it keen beyond the power of her companion to allay. The little 
that she knew seemed by daylight worse than uncertain. 

The redoubt was a small quadrangle with embrasures in each 
face.and dated probably from 1812. Its long neglect provided a mask, * 
of no practical value; but it was cleared within. A small antiquated 
cannon on an improvised carriage commanded rather comically the 
nearer shore. One could not easily think of it but as an operatic make- 
believe. Yet it was in order and shone. 

Edna paused, her hand on the ornamented breech, while the garri- 
son saluted her arrival with their best courtesy. 

“That ought to give us luck!” said one, amid general approval. 

She followed the scroll-work which had been gilded and still wound 
freakishly, as in a string of unfamiliar characters, about the body of 
the piece. “ Arabic?” she hazarded. “Some relic of the little old 
Barbary war?” 

At once she felt promoted in their eyes, though nobody really knew. 

“Our folks used to say that,” assented Watson, with obvious 
pleasure. “I disremember the name; some heathen row. We found 
her stuck up like a monument, an’ took her down an’ cleaned her, an’ 
christened her Bowser. She spits mighty nigh anything,—tenpenny 
nails, chain-links, cobble-stones,—just accordin’ to the bill. o’ fare. 
Try your handkerchief, ma’am, if you like; you can’t find a speck on 
her inside or out. Oh, she’s the lady for them there robbin’ howlers! ” 

He patted and petted his toy while he spoke, with what they all 
evidently felt to be a justified complacency. 

But Edna had to learn of a more human ally. .“ Do tell me just 
what happened last night,” she pleaded. “I am wide awake now.” 

Abel worked his brows distressfully, looking at his wife; then came 
back to his own resources. “I ain’t good at explainin’; an’ that was 
a mix-up, for sure. Voss, he was there. I remember the Cannon 
woman a-callin’ on ‘ dear Edward’ when she hit me—awfully! I don’t 
seem to quite know; but indeed I thought she got him. Reckon she 
did; or Voss, one. We druv ’em, but we didn’t get him back; no, 
we didn’t.” 
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He ended ruefully and turned a wrathful gaze on the hostile fleet. 

“‘ What can we do?” Edna inquired, rather blankly. 

“Why, just wait. Ain’t they bringin’ him back as fast as ever 
they kin?” 

Edna smiled faintly over the novel restitution. Yet it was better 
he should be near, though a prisoner. Some opportunity might offer 
or some inducement prevail. 

No doubt many of the oncoming aggressors did not feel themselves 
criminal, nor were they exceptionally bad at heart. On impulse they 
had flocked after the first venturers, leaving their permitted work in 
deeper water for a round of savage horse-play with men who hated 
them. They codperated, as usual, forming a slightly concave line. 

Their craft were mostly hewn-timber “canoes” of good capacity, 
but a large well-appointed schooner-yacht, graceful in build, made one 
horn of the curve, while a lumbering giraffe-built bugeye, with fore- 
mast higher than common, led the other. Watson glared at the former 
saying, “'There’s Voss;” and grinning, nodded toward the latter with 
“ And here comes little Verbena.” 

The marauding mosquito navy tacked as it drew on, the sails dark- 
ening and brightening prettily and nearly together. The two leaders 
held no communication and seemed to prefer keeping far apart. 

“Wonder if it means anything,” Abel speculated. “Could Voss 
have him and Verbena be half-way suspicionin’? But, then, why 
shouldn’t he hand him over to please he1? What can he have against 
Mr. Goldsborough, unless turnin’ out to hunt him? Might be, well 
enough ; you can’t very well work out ‘ why’s’ for that sort.” 

Edna, too, was thinking. “We saw a dreadful sight last night 
That poor boy. He shot him.” 

“ Dead?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Um-m. That settles it. Voss don’t want no witnesses. Murder 
counts, even yet, if you can bring it home. But there’s an awful sight 
tortured an’ killed, an’ buried in land or water, with no more said.— 
Well, I reckon we must look out mighty sharp for you, too. Mighty 
bad hands to be in out yonder. You stick close to me an’ Lucindy, an’ 
keep a-watchin’.” 

The “bad hands” went with a different moral to Edna’s heart. 
“Oh, save him,” she implored. “I'll do anything in the world for 
you if you save him.” 

The appeal surprised herself, coming straight from inner turmoil 
rather than will. 

“Yes, yes, honey,” Mrs. Watson promised eagerly, bustling between 
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them with a reproachful glance at her husband; then hurried their 
shaken guest homeward again, lest she should hear more. 

Abel look::d after them uncomfortably. “ Put my foot in it some- 
way,” he grumbled; then glared out again at Voss, being in want of 
a scapegoat. A vision of murder by drowning grew on him. “He 
ain’t none too good, Voss ain’t,” he was thinking. “He’s shed a 
heap o’ human nature, like a crab sheds its claws. Not much left, I 
reckon, beside the greedy, grinnin’ soul o’ him an’ the curse o’ God ! 
But he’s so dam’ dead in earnest about his enjoyment, I reckon he’ll 
make out not to miss heaven.” 

For all the abounding good-heartedness of the man, one would think 
he took it as a grievance. 

Mrs. Watson and Edna were packing feather-beds and other bullet- 
stoppers into all the windows that faced the water-side, leaving peep- 
holes here and there with comfortable nests behind them. Edna stilled 
herself to watch, finding this expectancy a relief from inner trouble. 

The shallows were all alive now with tongmen splashing overboard 
as the keels touched bottom, to race home for arms or turn about on 
the sand with what was handed them by eager fingers. In this work 
the women were astir and a little noisy, but with less panic than if 
never before under fire. 

Two boats, which had gone out ready armed, came back lingeringly, 
as though minded to halt and defy. The sun sparkled on their steel. 
The men were young. 

Edna was relieved to see one crew weaken and retire swiftly before 
an onsweeping so like fate. But the other only laughed out derisively 
and let off a great ducking gun from the bow in bravado toward the 
Cannon bugeye. Slugs and buckshot sprinkled the water, falling short, 
though a few may have rattled along her side. 

There was a general protest along-shore, where this youthful pre- 
cipitancy met with no favor, and Verbena Cannon started up in her 
bow as though something had touched a spring, a figurehead of unspar- 
ing denunciation. 

A general exchange of rifle-firing began. Men hurrying to points 
of vantage halted and aimed in the open. Others seated in the boats 
or kneeling in wet sand behind them pulled trigger over the sides. 
There were discharges from doors and windows, from trees and shed 
corners, from the bushy earthwork on the knoll. The fire of the invad- 
ers came from all their line. As the range lessened, but before Jamage 
was more than possible, all sorts of small-arms of less reach came into 
play. ; 

An angry uproar filled Edna’s ears: vociferating voices, the crack- 
ling of pistols, the double-note of shotguns, the eager repetition of Win- 
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chesters, and at intervals reports of long swivelled ducking guns bored 
like small cannon. Then Bowser spoke from the sumacs, like a voice 
out of the drowned Armada, tearing the water between the two middle 
vessels and awakening a flurry and outcry. 

Edna peeped, as she dared, this way and that, listening for destruc- 
tion and finding none for a while: only an occasional bullet slapped into 
the wall and was buried, or a keen stroke through a pane sent down its 
disconcerting shower of glass. The water, too, spitted and sparkled 
about the approaching hulls, with now and then a light streak along 
a canoe side or a hole in a sail. But it still seemed like play after the 
opening scare until the fifth missile of the great toy shattered Verbena’s 
tiller and neighboring woodwork, narrowly missing her helmsman. 

The bugeye swung around, rocking and pitching ; men hurried about 
on board her uncovered ; and the rifles along the waterside found their 
chance, whereby one cried out in mid-deck with a quick clapping of 
his hand to his thigh, and another was plainly winged while reaching 
up for a rope. 

About the same time, a tongman came running to the house in pain, 
holding his forearm tightly. Next, a figure beside a ducking gun in the 
bow of the leading canoe pitched overboard and was promptly pulled 
in again, alive but red and swearing. Then Bowser spoke again, with 
chain links, and a good part of the yacht’s canvas blew raggedly away, 
edging her out of the fight,—which now seemed virtually decided for the 
island. If Abel’s good practice were merely good luck, it answered 
as well. 

The lesser outlaw vessels were holding back or turning tail. The 
Cannon bugeye slanted about jerkily, her steering apparatus, by grace 
of makeshift repairs, working as though with the string-halt. Yet her 
bow was held for the most part more or less shoreward, to meet the jeers 
and missiles of the beach. At full height, disregarding danger, though 
probably aware no aim would be on her, Patty Cannon’s grand-daughter 
answered railing with reviling, her fury doubled by ridicule, a memor- 
able figure of menace. In three minutes the attack had ebbed quite 
away, passing more quickly than it came. 

Still the threat of war did not vanish. Navigation was not easy to 
the bugeye, and it cast anchor nearer than was really safe, while Ver- 
bena came down from her pedestal of objurgation to more practical 
matters. There was little more noise on that craft, but evident indus- 
try, and to Edna’s eyes it had a dogged hovering look. Could the 
Cannon woman fancy her Edward still on shore? 

Her consorts took their repulse lightly, with a disquieting tendency 
to hang in the background, frequently consulting, as though minded 


to try again. 
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Mrs. Watson and Edna rejoined the hill-top garrison, hearing of 
some notable feats beyond anything they had seen or quite believed. 
“But about Mr. Goldsborough?” inquired Edna, rather unhope- 


fully. 
“T reckon I seen him,” a thin voice suggested. “ That is, I cer- 


tainly did think so. It was somebody a-wavin’ somethin’.” 

The informant was the satirist of her leaf-bed moments, coatless 
now and capped with coon-skin, a quaint slender figure. She came to 
know him then and thereafter as Jim Simmonds, constable. 

Edna’s face fell. “It might have been a flag of truce,” she said. 

“It might have been the Declaration of Independence, only it 
wasn’t,” he retorted. “Seemed more like a pair of suspenders.” 

“Where?” demanded Watson. 

* Out o’ the side 0’ Voss’s ‘yacht, lively as you please. They stopped 
him short off when they got onto it.” 

Watson reflected a moment. “ Reckon ’twas him,” he decided, with 
solid hopefulness, and Edna trusted it. 


Everybody spoke in congratulation. 
“The next thing is to get him back,” declared a new voice, a clear 


brisk one, coming through the brush screen before an alert elastic figure. 
“There was a general laugh of welcome. “Captain Harridan! ” 
they cried. 
VI. 


THIs new arrival wore a fisherman’s oil-skin overcoat, rather too 
warm for the day. Throwing it off, he showed a uniform of neutral 
tint from long experience of sun and salt water. He had a springing 
tread, a face not boyish but still young,—intelligent, zealous, and 
decisive. The Gulf coast had been his birth, and he had known many 
climes and varied service, including a little filibustering of the humani- 
tarian kind. He was growing impatient of his present very trying 
duties among elusive and reckless water savages, to whom marauding 
was a wild profitable game and who invoked at need every defensive 
technicality, every aid and menace, proviiled by the money of hidden 
backers. 

“ Where’s the Frolic?” inquired Watson. 

“ Behind Hobb’s Island,” nodding eastward toward the woods of their 
nearest neighbor. 

“Why didn’t you help us?” 

“ Why didn’t you keep ’em here ? But you couldn’t know. I want 
to hit hard enough to be remembered. When they sheered off we lay 
snug. As it was, they'd have seen us, only all their eyes were on 


you. I slipped around quietly in a boat and this rig to talk with you.” 


Vou. LXXVII.—22 
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Watson nodded emphatically. “They’re hangin’ on for another 

“TI see. That’s all right. You keep watching. But I think the 
Frolic will do it alone. Lights out and the flock all together! If the 
fog drifts back, all the better !—and earlier.” 

“ Reckon it will, before the blow.” And he looked far away with 
presage of violent weather. 

“They won’t see us until they feel us.” 

“Want any of our boys?” 

“ Four or five, if they can get over quietly. I’ve shipped three new 
men,—and one has given us the slip already.” 

Watson laughed. “None o’ that here. We're just too ready. And, 
Captain, won’t you please keep a bright lookout for this lady’s—for Mr. 
Goldsborough? We're afeared Voss has him.” 

Mrs. Watson, nearer the captain, put the dots on by nay, 
“ Her husband, poor thing.” 

Edna was too eager for practical aid to give their persistent error 
much heed, since its time for harm had gone by, but disclaimer touched 
her answer lightly. “We shall all be most grateful. It’s a fearful 
thing, captain—you know. And in a way Harold Goldsborough was 
on your own errand, as a volunteer. Indeed, the same thing might have 
happened to yourself last night—by what I saw.” 

Hardly a comfortable reminder. Harridan showed a little discom- 
posure. Mrs. Watson spoke before introducing and explained as well 
as she could. 

“It was you we heard calling, then ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, out of the nightmare. We tried to save the boy who was 
shot; but he went down.” 

Weariness, physical and moral, was in her voice. She seated her- 
self beside the cannon. 

“No hurry,” he suggested sympathetically. “Yet I should like co 
hear all when you can.” 

He leaned against the earth walt in leisurely attention. 

It spurred Edna, just then more anxious than companionable, and 
ready to censure any one not wholly absorbed by Harold’s suffering and 
relief. She made her narrative bald and hasty, until the fascination 
of remembered fear overtook her, and she spoke more freely, living it 
over again. 

All the time there was an unsuspected auditor, who shook with 
merriment through all his good-for-nothing frame over Verbena’s error 
and her muscular wooing—of another woman’s husband. For this 
unseen listener was the genuine Edward. He made the gesture and 
grimace of blowing a retaliatory kiss toward the fair narrator. Except- 
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ing a dissolute prankishness, he quite duplicated Harold Goldsborough 
in form and face. He now listened keenly. 

Harridan was saying, “ Edward must be the fellow who joined me 
at Honga River and deserted. A surprising case, fairly beyond resem- 
blance; yet a parody, in a way. It struck me at the first, though I 
hardly know Mr. Goldsborough. Probably Edward’s bound for 
Verbena, after long absence from duty. He may even be on this 
island.” 

“ We'll find him then,” declared Watson. “No telltales needed! ” 

He turned to start a search. Suggestive fragments—“ the woods by 
the schoolhouse ”—“ the thicket behind Johnson’s,” and so on— 
reached the hidden man, making him grin. 

He had faith in his luck and the shrewdness which sent him, close 
behind Harridan, where there was least likelihood of any search. 

“T’m all right,” he argued inwardly, “ Unless the devil’s with them ; 
and that don’t stand to reason.” 

He heard the party conversing as they withdrew homeward: “ Don’t 
be too hard on a penitent. You may trust Verbena.” 

“Td trust her,” answered Watson, “to waltz right in and put up 
an awful row if she thought Voss had him instead.” 

Then the voices died away. 

Edward eased his posture to contemplate his fortunes. Was he 
bound for Verbena? Truly he had supposed so—with some mis- 
giving—until Edna appeared. But a new will-o’-the-wisp now took his 
fancy. If Verbena could not distinguish between them, how could she? 
Edna was Goldsborough’s wife; why not as well say his own? One 
star reigns till another one rises. Why shouldn’t dear Edna love dear 
Harold who was Edward, as well as dear Harold who was Harold? 

There was danger every way. He had little sense of finer distinc- 
tions, personal or social. His conceit was at least equal to that 
of some abler and better men, his experience nothing to speak of, except 
in roguery and wandering. He did not doubt he could delude her long 
enough to get safe away. There was no enmity in this project, rather 
the contrary ; but as little consideration of her from any stand-point but 
hisown. It was tempting, and he felt exquisitely the gallant eifrontery, 
the broad comedy, the extravagant, impudent farce. The joke would 
be on her, on Goldsborough, on Verbena, on everybody—but Edward. 
What a climax of practical jesting and delightfulness! 

“ A daisy plan! ” he murmured, so in love with it that he must needs 
drink good luck to his incidental capering visions, from a generous flask 
of strong liquor. That odor had been the breath of disastrous fate to 
him since boyhood. Obviously, such a celebration could not be ended 
promptly and once for all. Whatever chance there had been of chang- 
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ing purpose, or a doubt as to Edna’s marital status, melted in tipsy con- 
viction and alcoholic haze. 
Meanwhile Watson sat sombrely at home. “ No tellin’ what Voss’ll 
do to him afore night,” he said aloud, continuing his dismal reflections. 
a “Hush!” interposed his wife. 
4 “Don’t I know it’s true?” Edna said with suffering and frightened 
4 eyes. 
“T can’t sit still under it! ” shouted Abel, banging down his fist. 
Edna looked at him with passionate concurrence and laid her hand 
on his. 
“Tt would not do to attack now,” declared Harridan, constrainedly. 
“You know I’d like it—and more. But they’d whisk away at sight of 
us, or perhaps—do worse.” 
“T didn’t mean that,” answered Abel. 
4 “What then?” 
4 “Why, some sort o’ bargainin’. If it didn’t do no other good, it 
would kill time an’ keep Voss from deviling. We might offer Bowser— 
specially as we could get her back again when you rush ’em.” 

His face was engaging as a naughtily artful child’s. He looked 
; around for approval. It was hard to undeceive him. 

q Harridan ventured, “ He could buy a gun any time.” 

i “What?” there was indignation in his cry. “Not a gun like 
Bowser!” It had been an article of the island creed so long that the 
suggestion was blasphemy. 

Harridan pacified him hurriedly. “It shows your big heart, Wat- 
son. But, however much he may want Bowser, he’ll not come ashore 
q for her.” 

Abel’s face and voice cleared together. “No matter. If he’s 
afeared, I ain’t. Nor I haven’t done nothin’ to make me so. I'll just 
: take my little white piece o’ cotton an’ go out in a boat like a man.” 
There was general protest, including an outcry from his wife. 

The constable corrected him bitingly: “‘ Like a man?’—like a 
blame fool, you mean.” 

Harridan added gravely, “ You must not weaken us and then give 
us another to save.” 

Edna felt the force of it; felt with Abel, too. Undoubtedly it 
hurt her to forego any chance of Harold’s rescue. Between contending 
forces, she could hardly utter one word: “Don’t.” It helped her a 
little that a different expedient, most likely prompted by Abel’s words 
in coming down the hill, was forming itself in her mind. 

Watson appeared to give up the project. At another time she might 
have questioned this, divining the unboastful persistence of his loyal and 
simple nature; but her thoughts were elsewhere then. 
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VIII. 


CarTaIN HaRripaNn soon went back to his boat and vessel, though 
by a roundabout way, Watson and the constable accompanying him 
across the island. Edna kept with them as far as a little safe wood, 
where she seated herself on a mouldering log upholstered with moss and 
red lichen. In her planning, she barely noticed the prettiness. Look- 
ing out as idly, too, across the rural foreground and the shining water, 
her eyes were unexpectedly rewarded. 

Another woman had grown unbearably impatient: Verbena was 
navigating her cobbled bugeye as near shore as she dared, with all the 
hesitations and little rushes of her desperate fitfulness. Edna passed 
into the open to observe more clearly. 

The justice and his critical satellite returned together, and separ- 
ated, the latter deliberately moving her way. She felt him funnily in 
accord with the brown fields, the lank tatters of old fodder, the few 
beech-leaves that yet rattled a little on the boughs. His eyes were mink’s 
eyes, ever painfully vigilant, though now turned casually away, so that 
he could not see her smile, nor the slight gesture as near dismissal as 
gratitude would allow. He hung about, independently, and wherever 
he turned in the sun the worn crown of his skull-cap had the polish of 
a bald head. He was another quantity to be reckoned with, in the way 
undoubtedly ; yet she felt more comfortable to have him there. 

Meanwhile she saw Abel keep on along the shore beyond his home, 
pausing opposite Voss’s yacht, which had never withdrawn far, and now 
lay nearer as on guard. She had no sails out and seemed at anchor. It 
was too far to distinguish more than a few forms on board and a slight 
stir among them. 

But Verbena’s bugeye claimed Edna—and she felt herself its 
magnet. To hasten matters, she crossed the intervening meadows and 
went out on a jutting horn of sand toward which it was working. Fate 
seemed kind to her, giving thus easily the interview she desired; and 
the other party seemed to be as eager, which augured well. 

A boat came in, a handkerchief fluttering from the bow. Edna 
shook out her own in answer, with a heart-flutter between hope and 
fear. She knew that superbly savage nature and the danger of brush- 
ing skirts with it. Yet here were two women seeking to save a man. 
There must be a basis of accord and coéperation, if the truth were made 
clear. 

Edna thought hard as she came, aware that every word might count 
vitally in the interview before her. The shore-fringe of low myrtles 
lay behind her, the whitey-brown sand was under-foot, the water lapped 
on both sides in ripples which were partly of the bugeye’s making. She 
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looked up, and hesitation left her in the assurance of what she had to 
do. Verbena’s face in the stern of her boat was hot and resolute. Edna 
saw it turn a little to look past her, while the oarsmen backed water at 
a word. 

Glancing back, she beheld her odd guardian coming out after her, 
but with the stopping of the boat he sat down, having the low myrtle wall 
just behind him, waved his hand reassuringly, and laid a long pistol 
and club across his knees. In this posture he could shoot at the lift of a 
hand, almost without moving, or he could spring to his feet in a 
moment. 

Edna felt an ill-timed longing to sketch him then and there, for a 
pixy or heathen dwarf. But his militancy warmed her heart. 

The boat people were conferring. There was nothing amiable in 
their voices. The men, it seemed, would gladly withdraw. 

“ Let ’em talk to you where they are,” suggested the protector, and 
Edna nodded. 

Verbena seemed to hear, for she growled scornfully ; then struggled 
with herself in the need to conciliate. The artist in Edna fell more 
than half in love with that tempestuous, tremendous, ungovernable 
beauty. The woman of the world in her—no conspicuous element— 
noted, with underflow of amusement, its labored pretension, a painful 
armor worn ill at ease. From time to time this gave way in lapses of 
primitive speech, instantly remedied by reinforcing her damaged dignity 
with a parade of words. 

“T suppose,” she remarked loftily, “that you, whose name I do not 
know, may conjecture what I desire to ascertain.” 

Edna answered, “I have something to ask of you, too.” 

Verbena broke bounds: “You pitiful little cricketty Midget !— 
And what should a brazen creature ask who carries off another woman’s 
husband ? ” 

Edna started back from the explosion, then felt its comicality. 
“You speak as though he were a baby to be shouldered. How could 
I ? 39 

“He went off in your boat,” Verbena answered sullenly. “I seen 
—I perceived him unquestionably. It wasn’t your good looks neither, 
for you hain’t—are conspicuously lacking in them and exceedingly defic- 
ient—exceedingly. He wouldn’t give a doggone—no, it was, it was the 
aberration of a disordered intellect. My Edward is delirious. He’s been 
hurt. And—oh, I was so sure we had him safe back again! Great 
God, what can have become of him ? Do you know—do you ?” 

Edna did not quite escape the indignation which such a barbaric 
mingling of passion and pretence, insult and absurdity, might awaken 
in an angel. But that final cry of a soul in distress went to her heart. 
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She was even tempted to explain the mistake in identity, but if her 
explanation were not believed, who would be the better? Or, if 
believed, who would save Harold? She must not postpone rescue by 
such perilous candor. His very life mighb be on her head. The 
impulse passed. 

She seemed to have been silent a long time. Verbena had fallen 
silent, too, with great eyes that stared on her as at something unaccount- 
able. 

Edna spoke gravely : “ He whom you lost in the dark is with Captain 
Voss, I believe. You can’t wish to get him out of such cruel hands 
more than I do.” 

“You say he is not on the island? ” 

“It is as I say.” 

There was silence again, Verbena lowering and at last believing. 

“Voss lied to me,” she said heavily, not yet in open anger. She 
seemed bewildered by this so suddenly changing front—rather daunted 
by the new enemy and casting about for expedients. 

“T let two men carry him—Voss’s men,” she explained. “We was 
all fightin’. Voss said Watson’s gang lammed—overpowered them, so 
that they had to drop him and save themselves. I was mad enough! 
Spoke my mind, too, and kept clear! But I didn’t suppose he had him. 
—He lied! He lied!” 

She paused, reddening as her fierceness grew, and forgetting all 
niceties of speech. “ But he dassent hurt him! Voss dassent hurt a 
hair o’ my Edward’s head! He knows I’d have his heart out, the 
poisonous hound!’ 

She seemed threatening to brace herself. Edna was frightened by 
Verbena’s underlying apprehension more than by all beside. “ He ought 
not to be there an hour,” she urged. “ Voss has a motive to kill him. 
Beside, he’s cruel—for the love of cruelty.” 

“ Oh—I—know—Voss,” drawled Verbena grimly. Then, with a 
leonine outburst of sound and gesture, “I’ll shatter his soul but Ill 
have my Edward back again! ” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Edna fervently; then laughed inwardly 
over the oddity of it, and in relief, and at Verbena’s queer uncertain 
look. 

But the crisis kept them together. Verbena spoke again in plain 
comradery. ‘‘Come with me and see it done. Don’t be afeared—I 
owe you one for this pointer, and Verbena Cannon don’t go back on 
nobody. I reckon she’s too wicked. So, Miss——” 

“Edna Winston.” 

Verbena bowed, picking up her fine company airs. “Miss Win- 
ston, I assure you, on my word of honor and most solemn asseveration, 
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that you will be as safe in my lowly floating home as in your father’s 
mansion.” 

Edna was sorely put to it for refusal without offence. Beside other 
obvious objections, she had no faith in being useful again in any nauti- 
cal raid. “Oh, thank you so much!” she began. “But I’d only 
hamper you—I can’t——” 

She broke her hesitation with an apologetic smile, as she looked 
back at the constable, who was drawing near to prohibit such folly. 
But she could not hide her relief. 

Verbena’s face grew dark and slighted, but she only said, “ Good- 
bye,” and hurried to her vessel. Edna waved a hand of encouragement, 
which she ignored ; then went dutifully with her faithful guard. 

How glad she was to regain her room and her bed, even so ridicu- 
lously early in the day. Blank exhaustion was with her, yet she knew 
dimly that she had done well for Harold, giving hope new wings. It 
was her last idea as she fell asleep. At dinner-time all moderate efforts 
to rouse her failed and she was spared. Far on through the afternoon 
she lay dead to all the world. 

° IX. 

THE knocking in Edna’s dream awoke her at last. The yellow of 
sunset lay across one corner of her room. Mrs. Watson’s voice was 
urgent at the door; and Edna dragged herself thither in one scant gar- 
ment and much alarm, wishing she had not turned the key. As the 
door opened the sturdy dame was precipitated in beside her guest. They 
caught each other to keep upright. 

“ You’ve been slow enough,” complained the invader. “And after 
my Abel’s goin’ to black destruction along o’ that husband o’ yours !” 

She was too tragic for any boggling over details. Could this awful 
thing be true? Edna staggered. 

Contrition touched her hostess. “Now you get right into bed 
again,” she said. 

“No,” answered Edna, with irrational dread. 

“Take this then, or you'll take cold,” and she tossed her a thin 
wrapper many sizes too large. 

But at least it made the girl more comfortable and hidden. She 
sat down by the window, ready to hear, but hardly to dress or exert 
herself, though hungry. “ Well?” she asked. 

“Why, he’s gone—to Voss. Abel’s big an’ strong and he don’t 
take no dares.—Oh, but I wish he’d come back! I do so want my 
dear old man to come back to me!” 

Edna drew down that broad, working face, holding it against 
her own with many kisses. 
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“Did the constable tell you about my talk with Verbena?” she 
inquired, by way of hopeful diversion. 

“Yes. But the bugeye’s just stayed—like a model ship under 
glass,” the good dame answered dejectedly. 

A glance out of the window for confirmation brought a cry from 
both voices. “ Why, she’s lifting anchor! ” 

Mrs. Watson added, “I must go see about it,” as she scrambled 
up and made for the door. 

Near it she paused and struck a match, putting it to a lamp-wick. 
“Ttll be dark soon. Now you better get into day-clothes or into 
bed,” she advised, then departed, leaving the door ajar. 

Edna was too busy to heed, watching the bugeye, which moved 
hither and thither, as though killing time, within a small area. The 
sails grew dim over-quickly, and, turning to the spread fan of color 
above the sunken sun, she saw it robbed of its brightness. The air 
was surely thickening, day turning to twilight and twilight to dark- 
ness with abnormal celerity. 

Uncertainties were about her and upon her, indefinable expecta- 
tions, rather of eérie midnight than of good broad day. She tried 
to analyze and explain them, but they slipped from her in mere 
vagueness. For lack of oil, the lamp burned low. She was soon 
dozing or deeper in oblivion. 

A voice came up to her between sleep and waking: “Edna, 
where is Edna? ”—tones that her heart knew. Yet they had some- 
thing strange about them beyond explaining. 

Had he returned from the dead? The grim fancy laid its clutch 
on her pulses, numb and chill. Outside the fog had come again. 

There were two voices. The burden of dread lifted as she heard 
Mrs. Watson welcoming him delightedly, though pressing for more 
news; while he parried the queries oddly and at random, as in eager 
haste. “Down that way; you hurry to him, Mrs Watson; he’s all 
right, I assure you. There, do let me by!” 

Now surely that was the living Harold Goldsborough, safe among 
friends and coming. 

In the overflooding of relief all else was forgotten,—the audacity 
of his proceedings, the unfitness of her apparel, the impropriety of 
place and circumstance. She rose hurriedly to meet him, and was 
at once reminded of her enveloping encumbrance by catching her foot 
in it and nearly achieving a fall. “Awkward!” she muttered, gather- 
ing herself again, with a little sense of embarrassments and in- 
congruities. ; : 

She heard him pause at the stair landing, then come on again; hav- 
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ing barely time to clutch the wrapper more securely together and twist 
it straight again, before he stood in the door-way. 

This sudden presence, even more than the first sound of his voice, 
evoked a jangling of welcome and unaccountable fear. But why dis- 
trust him? Surely there was the remembered form, the countenance 
she had journeyed with and longed for. Possibly it was a subtle dif- 
ference in bearing. She felt something inexplicably wrong. 

“Wait! Don’t!” she cried, as he entered ; retreating and imploring. 
“ Oh, do step back outside and close the door! ” 

For his probing eyes made clear the flimsiness of her covering. That 
collapsed balloon of a garment touched her here and there, seeming 
to reveal rather than hide. She felt not so much a clothed woman as 
a woman turned loose unclad in a treacherous enclosure. Even 
Cleopatra’s roll of carpet was better. Beside, she made sure it had holes 
in it, ever so many,—a discomfiting belief, though untrue. 

He looked mournfully at her, play-acting in part only, for indeed 
she puzzled him. He longed anxiously to know the right terms of 
endearment and the accustomed behavior. How annoying that a dupuii- 
cate personality did not mean a duplicate experience! He must chance 
it on general principles, and he did not even guess she was unmarried. 

“Edna,” he began, waveringly. 

She wavered too; abashed, uncomfortable, and profoundly troubled. 
How sorry she ought to be for him !—and why couldn’t she? Where was 
the eager uplift of a minute before? Had she not known all along 
she must feel it on his return? 

But he had neared the mark in tone and air, and read it in her 
face. Out-and-out assurance might succeed. It was reinforced by 
his fiery quaffings, but not reliably. The traitor within began to show 
its head. ; 

“You’re a broth of a boy, Ned Hennessy!” he was crowing inter- 
nally. Aloud he grew pathetic, if a trifle unsteady. “After all I’ve 
undergone, dear Edna!” 

He turned his cheek reproachfully, red and terrifying in the weak 
lamplight where he had providently smeared a cut finger Severed 
arteries could have done no more. 

It pleaded for him with a power. Uncertainties were blown away. 
“What have they done to you?” she cried, hurrying forward. No 
doubt the rush would have ended most naturally, but that her unman- 
ageable cerement tangled again, bringing her almost down, till caught 
by him and set upright. He kept his elbow and shoulder hold, seeking 
to gather her in. 

There was so little of the dying or broken man in him that her 
fear abated and the beginning of suspicion revived. ‘ This miserable 
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thing!” she complained, drawing back and trying to straighten her 
robe again. 

“ Mis’ble thing!” he assented amiably, with a growing slur in his 
voice. “ Much better be disembah—est of it, ma dear! ” 

He was pulling persuasively on the thin fabric, with fair prospect 
of more mischance than had already befallen. 

“No! no!” she protested, angry, panting and frightened, holding 
it together in front with both hands and straining away as far as she 
dared. Its despised value as a garment all at once had grown extreme. 
It was nothing, she had said—but to suffer loss of that nothing! 

He shifted one hand to her waist. She writhed from it like spring- 
work, furious and wondering at him, at both of them, at the whole 
episode. But he kept his grip on the material, which she must not tear. 

“ Deah-h Edna,” he maundered, seeking her lips. 

But his own reeked of liqnor. Letting go in time, she thrust him off 
with both hands in more than disgust. He caught her by one wrist, 
expostulating: “ Edna, my wife!” in quite genuine surprise. Her 
vehemence had a little sobered him. He began to expostulate and 
deprecate. 

“Stop! Wait! Be still; I want to think!” she urged distractedly. 

He paused. In the brief respite conjectures and wild fancies went 
racing through her mind. Common sense put some of them aside as 
preposterous. Inebriety was the one thing plain,—an unlovely weakness, 
belonging she knew to many else upright men. And who could tell what 
had been forced on him while helpless or how he may have been over- 
dosed by zealous kindness in revival? She must know, later, before 
blaming. At present she had to deal with Harold intoxicated, and 
must take her stand. . 

“You have been drinking more than is good for you, sir,” she 
declared, with judicial severity. “As to our being married people !— 
that is sheer nonsense, you know. Please leave the room. Leave the 
room, I say! Let go of me!—Oh! e 

She had been working steadily for release, with growing resent- 
ment; but now paused and stared, then tore herself away. 

He felt the unmasking; but by what means? By that same red 
woful petition for pity, as she saw it near. There was no gash under 
it or about it; palpably none! It stood forth a self-confessed counter- 
feit, an abominable fraud ; and for what end? 

Harold Goldsborough! Falsity was not in him—if repute went for 
anything, or her own brief intimate experience—and far less an extrava- 
gance of unmanly treachery such as: this. Her soul more than her 
body sprang from that creature, with the inner cry, “ Oh, not Harold! 


not he! ” 
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What could it mean—and threaten—and reveal ? 

Ned Hennessy had yet wit enough to hold his peace and wait 
an opening, wishing himself well out of the adventure; but hoping a 
little from her quiescence and hardly ready to go. 

Edna watched him as he stood between her and the door, and 
thought of calling ; but remembered that Mrs. Watson had gone to meet 
her husband, and no one might be near. Better wear away time wll 
their return, or till there came some token of other presence outside. 
This, and a touch of curiosity,—felt even through perturbation and 
dismay,—prompted her question. “ You say I am your wife; when were 
we married ?—Not any nearer, sir!—When and where? ” 

This was not in his reckoning, but he hit on a natural answer. 

“What a question, Edna! You know as well as I.” 

She shook her head, he could not guess why, and insisted: “Answer.” 

He must invent, then. Oh, for inspiration! At least he would 
eschew details: “ Why, in the church, of course.” 

“ What church? Where?” 

Exasperation seized him and he grew less coherent. “ What fool- 
ishness! It was near—near the shore—ma dear.” 

She studied him searchingly. Discarded fancies were coming 
back again, chiefly out of old horror-tales,—diabolical possession, 
spirit materialization, demon impersonation, the wrong soul in the right 
human body, and all their charming crew. She seemed half to dis- 
cern some fearful thing in shadow. 

He read her face and grew frightened in turn, being no less 
bewildered than she; so took shelter in strengthening his case if he 
could. “ Now, do t—try to r’member. A church near the shore; with 
th’ light on it; an’—an’—the minister. You mus’ remember him. 
We had been keepin’ company so long, you know.” 

He held it unjust of fate that so creditable a work of art should 
fail. But a stone image would have felt her repudiating stare. There 
seemed a need to revise the version. 

“‘ W—well, mebbe not,” he conceded benevolently, waving his former 
narrative aside. “”’T'wasn’t that reason; no, some other reason.— 
Knew there was “nother reason !—here *tis: cause you loved me an’ 
I loved you, no knife can cut our love in two.’ Now that’s ’nother 
reason.” 

Perhaps the indoor warmth was telling on him. 

Edna felt her face growing absurd, as well as tormented, in con- 
flicting stresses. At one point she had been near screaming out some 
insane demand that would imply a prodigy. But who could think 
of diabolism and this comic figure? She felt more idiotic, almost, 


than he, 
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Suddenly, from what Harridan had said, the explanation dawned 
on her,—the obvious, conspicuous explanation, that she ought never to 
have missed for a moment,—dawned with ample relief and a burst of 
self-contemptuous laughter. No enmity to the pretender awoke with 
it: that had to come after. Just then she was even grateful to him 
for not being Harold; more wildly grateful that she was beset by no 
impossible, unnamable monster. She stood before him amazed and 
unstrung, hysterically amused at his extravagant impudence and her 
more extravagant credulity. 

“Oh,” she cried, “go to Verbena, Edward; go to Verbena. Make 
love to her. She'll forgive you, and take you in hand. Hurry to 
Verbena, Edward, before they come for you.” 

She sank into her chair, weeping and laughing together, triumphant, 
upset. 

He stood there, the figure of a fool self-convicted. Was it for this 
he had lain in briers and crawled through weeds and listened for the 
hunt more anxiously than a fox with a broken leg? 

Edna roused herself to spur him, summoning, “Verbena! Ver- 
bena! ” in a lifted voice, with only a light shade of mockery. 

Now, he certainly knew that Verbena was not near; but the anti- 
climax of his drama aided alcoholic reaction. His brassy toughness 
of nerve was gone. He felt wretchedly shaken. Alarming memories 
awoke. The great woman’s angry presence could hardly have been 
more electrifying. He went hurriedly through the door-way in blind 
panic. 

Edna sprang to the door, jubilant in shooting the bolt again, while 
he stumbled and tumbled downstairs. Near the bottom he seemed to 
collect himself a bit for quieter withdrawal. She believed he would 
keep on to the bugeye, if even by swimming. But there must be o 
chance of another surprise like that, with her proper clothing at hana. 

She dressed quickly and went down to brighter light, and food. 

As she ate in the empty house, she wondered: why were the good 
people so long? She had good reason to doubt the story of her late 
visitor as to Watson’s escape—indeed, as to anything le might tell. 
What if he had misled the wife and there were no Abel where Abel 
should be? She pictured her hostess a lingerer by the shore in night- 
mare terror, and was about rising, to dare the dark ways as a comfort- 
bringer and companion of that vigil, when she heard Lucinda’s hearty 
laugh, gay and thankful. 

“ Oh! ” she breathed happily, reseating herself with emotion. “ Hear 
the husband’s deep voice too! Safe, safe!——” and surely that meant 
safety for Harold as well. It mattered little that she could not catch 
his tones; they would soon be here. 
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Yet something held them. They seemed indicating, suggesting, 
discussing ; perhaps it was the confusion of the quarrelling off shore, 
which came in to her also,—quarrelling dominated by the denouncing 
Verbena. Could it be “dear Edward?” Was the fatted calf uncom- 
monly hard to kill? She thought it must be that deplorable recreant, 
unforgiven and under punishment. Well, good luck to Verbena! 

But her easy smile died. She wondered at not noticing before how 
plainly she showed to all out-doors through the unshuttered window. 
It was like being put up for exhibition, or invitation. She enjoyed this 
so little that she moved forward to bar the shutters; but drew back 
again, shaking. Was it a wraith of fancy that she had seen, or a shadow 
in man’s outline? Whatever it was, it drove her the other way and 
straight out through the door into the night, meaning to race down 
shoreward among her friends. 

The blackness bewildered her: a rod out she paused uncertain. No 
room for question now: a man barred the door-way. Then, indeed, she 
screamed aloud, and sprang-off, running her best, though at random. 
and shrieking as she ran. 

She heard eager answering calls, converging toward her, one being 
undoubtedly Abel Watson’s. Curses and threats, too, of pursuers close 
at heel came to her. Now she was caught by the arm, by the waist; 
felt herself, with a last despairing cry, swung from the ground, and 
was borne away in a grip which almost ended consciousness. 


X. 


Watson had meant only to call some one in for a conference at the 
western point of the island, but the boat which put forth was wary, 
would not come near, and soon returned. He withdrew discomfited. 

He had had a distant glimpse of Edna’s better fortune and 
Simmonds told him more of it at dinner. Then the bugeye was still 
motionless. Perhaps Verbena, like Harridan, awaited the dark; but 


if that were too late? 
Still, something had been effected, even though not by him,—some- 


‘thing, yet not enough. He was far from grudging her success. He 


remembered Harridan’s warning. But, every way, the situation spurred 
him. After a time he walked along the shore. 

There was the yacht still,—anchor down, sails half-furled. The bout 
came again, with Voss in the stern, and again it was coy: so in the end 
Watson took a skiff and rowed out alone. Side by side, with a narrow 
lane of water between, he glared at his best-beloved enemy. 

Voss made the most in by-play of this open enmity, turning his eyes 
while they talked, as if in doubt from what quarter to expect harm. He 
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teased his man, too, in other trivial ways, questioning every verbal slip 
as though it were something in an unknown tongue, and worrying him 
with the need to explain his explanations. Tiring of this, he turned 
about with an invitation to discuss the matter on the yacht’s deck, add- 
ing a touch of sarcasm for the islander’s timidity. 

Watson hesitated a moment, uttered a sound of scorn, and followed. 
Hitching his boat to the yacht’s side, he swarmed up and leaped the taff- 
rail heavily. “I’m not afeared,” he proclaimed, with ample emphasis, 
—a good head taller than those who gathered around him, not too near. 

Then it was that his wife, watching in the distance, almost .gave 
him. over for worse than dead, and naturally hurried to heap reproaches 
on Edna. 

They did not look as bad as they should, he thought; nor behave 
with hostility, being chiefly curious in expression and half admiring. 
Only one showed the evil eye, and it became suddenly innocent. Abel 
felt that extinguishment to be worse than any open threat. He was 
vehemently tempted to dive overboard and run the gauntlet of their 
rifles. But it seemed like certain death—he would make so sure a target 
rising against the gleam of the water. Then, too, pride forbade. 

His glance around took in the yacht’s deck and island shore; the 
sun, half-under, swathed in an unwholesome veil; the upboiling of cloud 
to the southward edged with unnatural light, the thickening of the air, 
the birds hurrying by. 

“ Looks like somethin’s goin’ to happen to all hands,” he thought; 
“but first to me.” 

Before kim stood Julian Voss, the prosperous human spider, with 
an eye to entertainment and smiling an ominous welcome. 

“A glass of punch will not hurt our feelings, or our dealings, Mr. 
Watson,” he suggested politely, and turned to lead the way below, expos- 
ing his back unguarded to the man whom he would delight to kill, and 
who knew it. Abel would by no means have gone first, but this confi- 
dence had its appeal. With a defiant sense of seeing the thing through, 
he tramped heavily down behind within arm’s-length. 

At the foot he looked around on luxurious furniture and trimmings 
rare to his experience, but telling him nothing, good or ill. Except the. 
two there was no one visible—only a natty mulatto lad bearing a tray 
and glasses, an old-time crested sugar-bowl, a few slices of lemon in 
’ a saucer, and a case bottle of tempting fragrance. These were set before 

Now, Watson’s normal attitude was hospitable to such creature com- 
forts, as perhaps befitted his trying life in every weather and is 
herculean frame. But in the nick of time he remembered his tragic 
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’ errand, and bitterness of heart spoiled the foretaste. Old fire-light folk- 
lore, too, came back to him, like a voice in the ear, warning against 
food or drink of the evil ones. To his fancy, a poison steam arose 
from it if you looked closely. He thought absurdly of “the head of 
John the Baptist on a charger.” 

“Not any,” he said curtly. — 

Voss lifted his brows gently, beckoned his Ganymede, poured out 
a glassful and drank it appreciatively. “I never profane the real stuff 
with these things,” waving his hand toward the accompaniments. “If, 
now—without them?” 

Good-fellowship awoke in Abel. That was sound doctrine, accord- 
ing to his creed. And refusal—how could it aid Goldsborough? Might 
it not rather be an obstacle, making himself a fool for his pains ? His: 
hand was already extended, when some murmur of dissuasion stirred 
him. He would have thought it fancy, nobody being near except the 
docile boy, neutral and demure, but for a flitting of irrepressible annoy- 
ance over Voss’s high-toned face. Then he knew with certainty that the 
temptation held the slumber of horror and death. 

Our islander had a giant’s muscle and a giant’s nerve; but in that 
place and that sinister company his hair rose and his flesh crept. He 
began hurriedly to repent all sorts of things, nearly forgotten. Every 
prayer of his childhood came racing into mind. Suddenly, in quick 
shame, he made a stand against fear and spoke out roughly: 

“ What’ll you take for Goldsborough ? ” 

“ Take?” repeated Voss deliberately. “ ‘He isn’t a disorder of mine. 
Perhaps you’re the one to be doctored ” 

“ That—won’t—put—me—off,” insisted Watson doggedly, word by 
word, setting his jaws till the strong gray-brown beard fairly tilted for- 
ward. The ample kindliness of his face had made way for something 
between fright and fierceness, but his resolution hung on. 

“No-o? ” queried Voss, with a low crowing uptiit in his tone. 

How could two countenances, both full and strong and ruddy, both 
light of eye and once moderately fair, differ so greatly? Even in 
acquired tint and texture, one reddened as with old wine showing 
through, the other blowzed red by toil in the honest weather. 

“No-o?” repeated Voss, drawling. 

Was it asignal? Watson heard a light scuffling of feet overhead and 
drew in his breath, with a sense that the trap was closing. But this 
rather steadied him. 

“T’m willin’ to offer fair and liberal,” he said sturdily. 

“For what I don’t happen to possess. How kind!” 

Sudden, unaccountable conviction seized Watson. “’Fore God, he’s 
here, right by us!” he cried. “ But what you’ve done to him———” His 
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voice broke in a sob of passion. He was moved to fling himself crush- 
ingly on this evil one—but first to find the lost. 

“Oh, I ‘do to’ people, do i?” responded Voss quietly. “ Isn’t 
that a reassuring thought, in view of all I owe you?” 

Watson had meant to bargain, to offer the irresistible Bowser, to 
concede many things, promise many things, for the good cause and the 
hour’s supreme need. But the island flesh and blood could stand no 
more. The sense of swooping destruction was too imminent, the crisis 
too present and certain. 

He sprang to his feet, shouting, “ Goldsborough! Where are you, 
Goldsborough?” At the same instant he gripped his chair and swung 
it around at arm’s length behind him. The awkward weapon struck 
some one unseen, who dropped with a cry, dragging on it heavily. A 
coil of netting, flung off by the blow had barely swept Abel’s face. 
Hands now caught at his elbow; in a moment he was pitching every 
way, with several men tugging at him, trying to enmesh him and beat 
him down. He slung them about tremendously, battering their heads 
and shoulders against the walls,—kicking, hammering, and lunging. 
Furniture in fragments went flying out from them as from a whirl- 
wind. He was aware of hard blows rained on him, and much other ill 
usage; aware, too, of an uproar overhead, whence a figure pitched 
heavily down; while Voss seemed occupied in a corner by gymnastics 
of hisown. At last an explosion of strength in all directions freed Abel 
for a moment, and again he shouted, “ Goldsborough ! ” 

“Help!” came the gasping answer; and around Voss’s shoulder 
Harold’s face writhed into view, gaunt, furious, and horror-stricken, 
like one in hell. 

Watson sprang forward, but, net and all, three enemies were on him, 
sharing the plunge. Miscellaneous fragments went with them, the com- 
posite mass tumbling noisily about on the floor near the wrestling pair. 

Voss was gaining, for Goldsborough had been weakened by suffering. 
Passion alone had sustained him. They fought for a revolver, which 
Voss had drawn with much effort, and then nearly lost in their des- 
perate wrenching. Now he swung it upward asaclub. Harold caught 
at it, but unsuccessfully, beyond avoiding the blow. 

At this stage of the rough-and-tumble, Verbena descended, a great 
axe in her hand, hurling a bulky man half across the cabin before 
her. That rush carried her near Voss, who moved aside in time, letting 
go of Goldsborough. She struck at the oyster pirate,—struck to kill,— 
a female, unhandy blow, whi h he dodged easily. Her axe-blade hit the 
wall obliquely and turned, ;arring both of her arms to the shoulder and 
nearly twisting the helve from her grasp. . Indeed she dropped it and 
sprang at him bare-handed; but something tripped her up and she 
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pitched forward, staying herself against the wall as he dodged again. 
In the conflict she lurched sidewise against Harold, so that his head 
broke a window-pane just beyond, cutting him slightly. 

“ Edward!” she cried, and he turned to her, mistaking sclicitude 
for appeal, so got her to the middle of the cabin. 

For the moment her spirit of onslaught abated. Between passing 
weakness and affection, she leaned on the regained one alarmingly. 
She had him again, she had him again: That was all she knew. The 
tone of her “Oh! Edward,” touched the proxy’s heart. 

. But she remembered and straightened herself, piercing Voss with 
baleful eyes. He stood at bay, watchful, poising his pistol, but in no 
haste to fire. His men gathered to him as they could, feeling deplor- 
ably cut off in their own vessel, for the bugeye’s crew were now crowd- 
ing hilariously down behind the Amazon. 

Abel came upright by degrees between the two factions, with gar- 
ments torn to the skin and tatters of fish-net hanging about his 
shoulders,—not wholly unlike Neptune rising from the ocean-bed. 

The invaders yelled. This redoubtable enemy, too, was in their 
hands—the marksman who had shattered them that day, making 
their vessel for a time a waif and wreck. He was hungrily desired. 

Goldsborough felt the urgent need of intercession. It was no 
time to potter about mistaken identity. “He was fighting for me, 
Verbena,” he cried. She listened, lost her frown, and reached a 
friendly hand; which Abel took honestly, making with her a giant-like 
tableau. Beside him, and him only, she seemed normally feminine. 
“ Edward’s friends are mine,” she said; then stared at Voss again, 
adding truculently, “ Also his enemies.” 

Fury quite possessed her. ‘“ You lied to me—lied! And him here 
suffering! And I fighting the tongmen for a swell-devil! Oh——” 
and her words launched out at him unrestrainedly. The lawless fellows 
behind her exchanged grins plentifully, delighted with a prodigality of 
execration far beyond their own. 

Harold would have interrupted for shame, but simply could not, 
so copious was the flood. Voss hearkened disinterestedly. When she 
paused, catching breath, he suggested: “ But if it isn’t Edward? His 
name is Goldsborough. They look alike? Well, do pray scold their 
fathers and mothers, not me.” 

His reasonableness impressed even Verbena, backed as it was by 
Harold’s own declarations on the bugeye. But she looked at the face 
and form beside her, and their evidence overrode all. Still her mood was 
so far mollified that she ceased raving and took to her amateurish fine- 
lady diction instead, mincing the words: 

“Perhaps, sir, you may be under the impression that my eyesight 
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is failing. Since when did Captain Julian Voss acquire such facility 
in enlightening a woman as to the features of the man she loves?” 

It had reeled off victoriously, without a slip anywhere. And she 
had won what she came for. Then why risk her Edward as a target? 
Retaliation might wait. She had the instinct of the crowning moment 
to withdraw. 

Voss, almost incredulous, but with vast relief, saw Verbena shep- 
herding out her array. “ Look lively boys. Come, Edward. Come, 
Justice ;” and, without interference, they were soon treading her own 
deck. 

XI. 

“TI was afeared to come sooner, he might ’a’ suspicioned,” she 
explained. “ He’s due to get even—if he can.” 

She looked back uneasily, though the hull of the yacht was hidden 
and the lines above were ghostly tracery. None of them guessed that 
he was taking sure means already. 

Verbena plied Harold with food and toddy, between orders to the 
crew. Her heart—and her words—burned at his ill-treatment, though 
Voss had becn too provident and gradual in toying with his victim for 
permanent damage to have been done so soon. 

Watson knew with a glow of the heart that they were making toward 
his home, though gingerly, because of the fog and shallows. Verbena 
watched him gazing. 

“ Now, Justice, must you leave us ?” she inquired with full-flown 
archness, aware that the title and his unusual strength were chief among 
Abel’s kindly vanities. 

“Good-bye! Good-bye!” urged Goldsborough, eager for his safety, 
an impatience which Verbena beamingly mistook for an echo of her 
own. 
Watson hesitated, then shook hands with a squeeze of comprehen- 
sion and reassurance for Goldsborough, and got quickly away. 

“Going to his dear one, too!” sighed Verbena, pressing Harold’s 
arm, as she drew closer. 

If her absurd mistake had been gall and wormwood to him from the 
first, it was blue vitriol since circumstances made him and held him a 
consenting party. A detestable, compulsory shabbiness! Honor and 
self-esteem writhed under it. As gently and kindly as might be, he 
must make an end. 

“ Miss—Mrs. Cannon,” he began, losing his fluency in the distract- 
ing problem. 

She drew away as though smitten, then flung herself on him with 
a voluminous abandon which he could hardly sustain. 

“No! no! no! I will not have it!” she cried. “You are my 
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Edward, my dear one, my soul! Don’t you feel my love all through 
and through you and the beating of my heart on yours? Oh, say you 
love me! Say you love me!” 

Just what our gentleman felt would be past defining. There was no 
room for rational protest, but he exhorted her incoherently. 

“Oh, why, why so cold, my darling? ” she queried tenderly, unheed- 
ing. “Why so irresponsive? Why go back on me? Why so coy?” 

Unlucky word! What imp of fiction or old school-book poetry 
brought it up in mind? Harold had thought of himself in divers ways 
—never quite like that. Laughter overbore all eise in him, pouring out 
- inextinguishably. 

Verbena drew away, affronted. 

Suddenly his laugh ended, his head bowed. She was barely in time 
to let him down easily, shouting for more whiskey and pillows. 

“My poor boy! I might have known,” she lamented. “ What a big 
fool of a woman I am aan They’ve deviled the life and sense 
out of him.” 

Truly he was reaping that harvest, though it had not hurt his 
brain, and her onslaught of affection completed what the first fight on 
the bugeye began. But he revived at once with a will, reaching for the 
cup as it came and drinking eagerly—a biting draught, but it brought 
strength again. 

Verbena sat back and laughed to herself in cheor delight. 

“ Well, now, if here ain’t my old Ned again! It does me good to 
see you go for the whiskey.” 

Goldsborough came upright, holding by the taffrail; but his head 
swam for a moment and his eyes were clouded. Then they cleared 
again. The attitude and the occasion gave him a comic sense of oratory. 
As he paused with that feeling, she added in good faith to the fun. 

“Do be careful; you ain’t steady on your poor legs yet. What did 
they do to you, anyway? ‘There, there—never mind!” 

But her soothing tone was fiercely shaken and her hand clutched ; 
her face reddened and darkened. It would be ill for Voss’s eyeballs 
beneath her nails. 

Harold, too, set his teeth, savagely remembering. “I’d have 
strangled him then and there if he’d left me my natural strength.” 

“T’m bettin’ on that,” shouted Verbena admiringly. 

It shamed him, though well used to a generous estimate—Verbena 
was so tremendous a partisan, she made such an overpowering compari- 
son and commentary ! Was he actually vaunting his athletics before the 
giantess ? 

“T might have lain tied in a cubby-hole till ter stuck my throat 
and made an end—only for a bit of broken glass,” he confessed with rue- 
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ful honesty. “ Even then, only for you—oh, you were my salvation!” 
_ Even a brute or a cad must have been a little warm over that. 
Harold, far from either, lacked words for the depth of his feeling. He 
spoke fervently, yet it could not be a lover’s fervor. Verbena felt the 
deficiency. 

“Why nct? Who else?” she demanded, almost roughly. “Good 
God, why shouldn’t I? After our years together! And—and—every- 
thing! What are you driving at, anyhow?” 

The challenge brought back his oratory, of an inherited Johnsonian 
cast, in ample and rounded flow. But, if he spoke from dignity, he 
spoke from kindness, too. It was not fairly to be called declamation. 

“Thanking you again most heartily—as from my inmost soul I 
always shall—and hoping earnestly for some opportunity of partial 
requital, I must yet in honesty disavow any claim on your kindness. Do 
pray let me remind you how often I have assured you that I am not, and 
never can be, any Edward whatever.” 

There was a resentful emphasis on the word not really intended. 
Thus far she had listened quietly, puzzled and a little vexed by his 
superior fluency, but this roused her. Palliating theories were for- 
gotten. 

“ Edward—what’s the matter with you, Edward?” she demanded 
impatiently. 

“ Nothing at all,” answered a cheerful, even an impudently cheerful, 
voice over on the landward side. “Don’t make the welkin ring. No 
need for the court-crier, Verbena; I’1] come and be sworn. Any quan- 
tity of swearing on hand in prime condition these days! Fling us a 
rope, if you please. Nothing wrong here except too much water to the 
whiskey.” 

Ungrateful !—since water had so plainly steadied his words. But 
there had been a comfortless period of wading and splashing. 

The fog was thinning. A breath of wind came through it, fore- 
running the storm. Verbena, leaning over, saw her boat below, just 
returning from landing Watson. One of the figures within waved a 
reassuring hand. 

“Who’s there?” she demanded apprehensively, between welcome 
and menace. 

“We put one man ashore and brought back another,” reported the 
coxswain, non-committal as to identity. 

Edward had been more or less of a joke among these wild sailors, 
though not always a safe one. But two of him !—they were tickled by 
their feminine skipper’s predicament, and forecasted humorous results. 
A rumble of laughter came up to her and was echoed from the deck 
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behind. The discipline of the bugeye was uneven, though furiously 
enforced now and then. 

“Don’t you know me, old girl? That’s a lark!” the prodigal was 
calling up merrily. “I’m Edward, my dear,—Ned Hennessy,—your 
dear devoted Edward come home again! ” 

“Up with you! ” she cried hoarsely, caught the line they tossed her, 
and passed it to a man for making fast. Her face was dubious, boding 
ill for some one. Perhaps even the father in the parable would have 
been tried by two competing candidates, both newly from the husks 
and swine. 

“Now” pronounced their judge in petticoats,—“ and if you think 
I am a good sort of a person for make-believee——” 

He did not; not at all!—being merely sure of his evidence. He 
had come trippingly up beside Harold, most unlike a truant, and stood 
bowing with a graceless grace. His brain was as clear now as it ever 
got to be. Of his late verbal incompetency there remained no more 
than a slight waver in his speech and an overdone rollicking. 

She took a lantern soberly and swayed it before the two—then drew 
back and eyed each alternately. Her strain of countenance grew painful. 

Was this magic? What had befallen her eyes? Had Edward 
doubled before her? ‘There was no glare of daylight to aid. Instinct 
gave no sure answer. She began to laugh—a laughter which might 
quickly turn to fury; then checked himself with recollected dignity. 

“T’m not going to put up with both you boys, don’t think it,” she 
declared, the glint in her eyes contradicting the jocularity of her words. 
She held the middle of the stage, a thoroughly human figure, wronged 
and faithful, the storm-centre of whatever tragedy might follow. The 
two men eyed with concern that imposing, embodied primness. 

‘Harold began courteously: “ Madam, I call you to witness that I 
have tried” 

Edward struck in, more to the purpose, and louder and faster: 

“Don’t you remember lugging me home from the spree in Hungry 
Neck? And the camp meeting row on Tangier Island? And how I 
gave Hank Jones three inches of steel over the cards aboard the pungy, 
and had to swim for it?—Just ask what this man remembers, he’s back- 
ing out already.—See here!” tearing his shirt open with both hands 
to reveal a red scar that slanted across his ribs. “ He matches my face 
and my height,—and my clothes and voice pretty well,—can he match 
that? You know where I got that swipe, and where they’d have to 
look under the Pocomoke cypresses for the hand that gave it.” 

Her face grew fierce. “TI ought to!” shecried. “ But if you’re the 
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one—— 
“Tf Vm the one? You surely ain’t goin’ back on me, Verbena !— 


after T’ve been away so long! ” 
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It was an ill-advised plea. 

“Long!” she retorted. “Long! I should think so! Serves you 
right—if you’re the man—to be counted out o’ the game, anyway!” 
Stormy words, half meant, with her mind all at sea. 

She turned to Harold, who had been her Edward through so many 
painful hours. The higher type, the finer fibre, an indefinable dis- 
tinction were there, touching intimately her feminine nature, however 
weatherblown and stalwart, now that the two men stood side by side. 
If only this might be the true Edward !—if some miracle might somehow 
yet make him so! For to the real Edward, however untrue in every 
other sense ana way, she strongly tended in the very depth of her soul’s 
will to be faithful. 

The impossibility of reconciling such conflicting strains, the sense 
that she must relinquish what one half of her eagerly aspired to or 
what the other half deeply demanded, came rushing over this undisci- 
plined nature as an intolerable wrong. One moment her soul yearned 
for him, the next she turned on him savagely. 

She clawed at his collar and tore the shirt to waist and shoulder, 
revealing a broad white chest without a scar. “Thought so, Mr. Imi- 
tation! Playing pretty games, eh? You base impostor! Ah-h! And 
you brought your forgery to Patty Cannon’s grand-daughter! Passed 
yourself off on her lonely affections for her long-lost Edward! Oh, you 
villain! Oh—o——” 

She had drawn back for fuller sweep of arm and now launched 
at him in a way that meant mischief. But Harold, foreseeing trouble 
and covertly abetted by Edward, had already slipped the knot and 
vaulted overboard with the boat’s painter in his hand. He struck the 
water near the bow and swam a few strokes beside it, guiding it out into 
the darkness; then scrambled aboard and rested quietly, while Verbena 
vociferated and gesticulated above. 

Very soon she turned with her lantern, and Edward the genuine 
came in for verbal chastisement of the heroic kind. He took it sub- 
missively, not omitting any form of deprecation or conciliation, for 
experience has a value. Harold foresaw that he would soon win. Ver- 
bena could be heard passing through the various stages of extravagant 
wrath, moderate indignation, judicial censure, toleration, pardon, and 
fully restored loving-kindness, with the speed of her impulsive energy. 
Nothing quite so uncurbed and unguided had ever worked itself out 
before him. 

The forgiven one, by no means malignant, was making good use of 
his regained ascendency. “TI tell you, Verbena, there’s no good bother- 
ing after Goldsborough, he’s gone. And—he didn’t really set up to be 
me, of his own accord, did he? ” 
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It was delicately tentative in tone; a zephyrous intimation, one might 
say, and hardly more. Her recovered good-humor endured the silken 
strain. 

“TI reckon not—exactly,” she conceded indulgently. “Maybe I 
didn’t make allowances. But when a woman’s put out——” 

“Yes, or anybody. But listen. Harridan’s coming. Harridan’s 
right here, may be in our hair any hour. I know, I tell you, I know. 
He’s after scalps, too; and there'll be splintering and sinking. Do you 
want to throw away the bugeye? The canoes are leaving; anyhow, what 
are they to ycu? As to Voss, he’ll get his gruel that way, and so much 
the better. Harridan’s marked him, marked him for fair! You keep 
right on out o’ these waters. There’s somethin’ always doin’ in the 
tropics I know; I’ve seen. Revolutions pay better than this random 
rumpus. You’ve a soul above oysters, Verbena. Anyway, leave Voss and 
Harridan to their private particular Kilkenny. Either of ’em would pay 
high to see you dance a long skirt-dance on a red-hot gridiron in hell! ” 

“ Couldn't much blame ’em,” she answered, laughing. “ But you’re 
right enough, all the same.” 

‘Her sails were yet spread. An anchor, dropped when her boat went 
in with Watson, came up at her order. The bugeye held straight out 
before the remnant of wind now gradually dying away. 


XII. 


GoLDsBorouGH was hastening landward when Edna’s first cry 
reached him, followed by the islanders’ responses and her shrieks as she 
ran. These ended, but Watson’s lusty volume of running sound was 
a guide to the line of chase. There seemed to be fighting along it in 
momentary pauses, as though men had been thrown back to impede. He 
swiftly judged that Voss, after all, was likely to carry Edna away, and 
adopting the most promising expedient, changed his course to intercept 
him if possible near the yacht. 

He had refrained from adding uselessly to the volume of sound, and 
still held his peace to gain the benefit of a surprise; they would hardly 
expect an enemy on the water, unless far behind. He still carried a 
revolver given him by Verbena on the yacht. This weapon he had provi- 


. dently dropped into the boat as he sprang. The chambers were all 


loaded, the cartridges most likely water-proof. He must take his 


chances with them. 
But the boat was heavy, and with the lull of the wind the fog, source 


of all his troubles, came again. The stars were blurred and blinded, 
outline after outline below melted away. The few lights of the vessels 
were hidden. He had to go cautiously and by his best conjecture, which 
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the shouts from the shore aided, and some little noise ahead. Never- 

theless he missed his way and might have passed the yacht, but for 

happening just within the range of its unusually bright signal put out’ 
by Voss. A final effort, better directed, brought him to one side of the 

after part of the vessel, while Edna was passed up on the other. 

The task before him was unhopeful. To mount the deck seemed 
mere futility. He heard Voss uttering his ironic welcome and made 
sure she would presently be taken below. He might have but this one 
man to deal with there, at least for a little time; and a little time might 
be vital. Harridan was coming; perhaps Watson; very certainly the 
storm. Minutes, or even seconds, might measure the interval before 
relief from one of the three. If only he could slip in somehow and 
watch over her until then ! 

Passing his hand along above him, he felt a window unfastened, 
with a broken pane, and felt sure it must be the one that had cut him. 
If so, he knew equally well what lay just within and below. That was 
a godsend in such a case. With a reviving confidence he swarmed 
quickly up and through it, making fast his boat just within. 

It was dark, only a very faint glimmer coming in from the foggy 
night. The floor was littered still with the relics of that fracas. His 
former pinched prison was at hand. He took it to hide in. 

Pulling aside its screen, imperfect now, he hesitated. That hollow 
was haunted to him, he had been so painfully one with it not long 
before. He could hardly believe there was no form outstretched within 
—not even when he had groped about to make sure. Then he heard 
steps above and the light rattling of a door about to open; so he worried 
himself into his shell whether or no and drew the curtain to behind 
him. There was a rent in it opposite his eyes, making a peep-hole; for 
already light was faintly dawning. 

The cabin-boy entered from somewhere with a lamp, righted a 
table and placed it thereon, turning up the wick. He moved the broken 
stuff out of the way, raised the chairs and placed them conveniently, 
and then vanished, the more conspicuous broken pieces going with him. 
A few quick deft motions had done wonders. The cabin looked habit- 
able again. 

Perhaps the first rattling had been only a signal requiring or hasten- 
ing this; for there was yet a pause before the door opened and steps 
came down. Voss was first, Edna following. She seemed weary, 
weary, unwilling, all but distraught, yet not absolutely hopeless. How 
the watcher longed to let her know that a guardian was near! 

But as it was he felt very visible. One beam, striking in through 
a rift, lay like a ribbon across his knee—also the eyes that saw might 
be seen. And that most unnatural tail of a rope end! If Voss should 
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look, oh, almost in any direction! Harold had not counted on so 
much light. But Voss had a more engrossing vision. 

They were seated. Harold could hear Edna’s breathing. It was 
labored and fluttered. How nightmare-ridden the dear girl must be! 
Yet a minute later with quiet satire she broke the pause, perhaps because 
it had become unbearable. 

“They call you, sir, a man of intellect—of culture and training. 
Can’t you see that this is very crude melodrama to a modern young 
woman ? ” 

“T am afraid it is,” he conceded pleasantly. 

She went on, with growing asperity : “ Do you think it is in keeping 


with what we look for in a gentleman—or a man?” — 


“Unhappily,” he admitted. 

“Then I request that you will send me back immediately. For— 
for I am tired, so tired !—Oh, send me back to the shore; do send me, 
Mr. Voss! ” 

Her fine front had suddenly broken under fear, loneliness, and 
exhaustion,—above all, under the secretive, suggestive, admiring com- 
posure of his gaze. 

She half rose, urgent in entreaty. 

He answered at ease: “I fear that will aed do, Miss Winston. 
We should be so desolate without you! ” 

She began sobbing, but ceased, abruptly, and replied, in a con- 
strained, insulted tone: 

“You seem to enjoy my distress.” 


There was no reply. 
“You do!” she insisted. “ Undoubtedly you do—or any human 


suffering.” She choked with disabling abhorrence and almost super- 
stitious dread. “Ah, when shall I forget that poor boy? And the 
other! Oh, you—what are you, Captain Voss? Can you deny that 
you have become so ghastly at heart that you enjoy human pain? ” 

“So unprejudiced, and so accessible to the piquant and pungent,” 
he corrected tolerantly. “ You have heard of the ‘ pursuit of happiness.’ 
The wise pursuer extracts honey from poison flowers, like the bee, 
though not from them only. No pleasure in pain!—how about the 
delicate Roman ladies who laughed above the arena? Did the 
shattered gladiators or the Christian girl find mercy there? History is 
full of examples. Am I to miss the treat? Charles Reade’s maniac was 
wiser, with his invitation: ‘ Let us curse and pray.’ You will—or would 
—hear of me yet as a generous benefactor, by reason of abundant good 
works done to warm and delight—Julian Voss. Indeed, I have experi- 
mented a little, taking care to preserve the full savor of ‘let not thy 
right hand know;’ and I find it good. Religion, too,—I perceive that 
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ecstasy, afar off, beyond my scope as yet, like the music of the future. 
In time I shall work up to it, a case of full, sincere, Pentecostal posses- 
sion, divine, ineffable. Ah,-nothing so entrancing shall ever pass me by. 

“Do you understand me now? Life for the wise is an essay in 
diversified gratification, from the exaltation of saintliness, through tne 
whole gamut of intellect and emotion, to minor interludes of spicery 
like this. If the reasoning parts of me are gratified by explaining to 
a woman, why not expound? She is not the less available for 
experiment——” 

“Ugh!” interrupted Edna with a shudder, and the not-very-deep 
incredulity that such a homily must bring. If sincere, and he seemed 
to be, he was surely insane; yet sincere she thought he could not be. 
More of this was hardly bearable, yet she had noticed a final turn of 
expression more profoundly alarming. ‘That, more than all else, had 
drawn her disgusted cry. She had the instinct to parry. 

“ With such principles you might fitly worship your King Satan,” 
she suggested at random, clamping her mind to the task of confining 
him to words. 

He shook his head, leaning indolently, indulging her tactics, dallying 
with the scene. “We all have our incapacities,” he admitted. “I 
made a hopeful start; but the most intricate and spectacular blasphemies 
wouldn’t take hold.‘ There wasn’t conviction enough to get up a thrill. 
The only fun I got out of it was in the way of self-mocking humor. 
Happily, that has never quite deserted me.” 

Edna watched him with a desperate composure, bracing herself to 
spring either way. She was thinking swiftly, too, of every possible and 
impossible resource, and kept the bail going while she could. 

“Humor!” she repeated. ‘“ Humor is a cheery and kindly thing. 
What you utter might be humor in a ghoul.” 

Voss moved leisurely, as though about to end the delay. “My 
acquaintance with ghouls is imperfect,’ he observed. “I will take 
your word for their peculiar taste and ways. Don’t fancy, dear lady, 
that I think of you solely as a subject for bedevilment. You will 
remember I was saying that even discussion could not make you less 
charmingly available for experiments in vivisection—or caresses——” 

He had risen, approaching her; but she was well away beyond reach 
already, liking the looks of him no better than his soft unnatural words, 
but such flight could not carry far. 

It surprised him, however, and centred his attention closely on her, 
which was well. For a moment he laughed gently, but heartily, ther 
came toward her again; but she dodged by—and he encountered Harold 
and his weapon instead. 
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As Voss drew in his breath to call for aid, he felt the muzzle against 
his temple, the other’s hand on his throat, and kept still every way. 

“Out of the window into the boat, Edna!” urged Harold, with his 
eyes unblinking on the prisoner’s. “Quick, Edna, quick!” 

She had paused, dumfounded; but her strength came again in a 
spasm, and she slipped through. 

Harold wa, tempted sorely to press the trigger ; but he squeezed with 
an earnestness that was good for some seconds, and then instead dashed 
the man’s head stunningly against the wall. In an instant he flew after 
Edna, taking the rope with him, but letting himself down carefully at 
the last. She had the boat in position below, and it received him easily. 
He thrust against the vessel’s side, but without noise and the thick ni, 
engulfed them. 

The fog was billowed and packed against them as by pressure, or so 
they fancied. They could hear an ominous sound like a great wind on 
the way. Shouts came from the island and the water, bearing with 
them a message of something more. 

They heard Voss in recovered voice, and then a rush along the deck ; 
saw him, too, with pistol thrust out, but at a loss where to aim. 

He never fired, nor did any one. Their attention turned elsewhere. 
The cries from the farther limit of the fleet were plainly not of the 
weather. Sharp demands for surrender broke through them. Then 
one flash, another, a whole fusillade. 

“ Harridan ! ” cried Goldsborough, delighted. The men on the yacht 
must have heard, but nobody cared for him then. ‘“ Oh, my love,” he 
exclaimed, “I thought he would never come! ” 

“ And I thought——” she leaned over to him, the rest unspoken. 

“ But you were there all the time. I might have known; I might have 
known.” 

“Let me have my hands, dear,” he urged, very gently, but quickly. 
“Tt’s a case of battle, tempest, and sudden death. Out of the firing- 
line of man and God! ” 

She moved away, but took one oar with her, and they went shoreward 
rapidly, guided by smothered flashes and many sounds. Presently Wat- 
son’s voice shouted out ahead ; and again, more tremendously, following 
their answer. Island boats, bound for the yacht, turned about, ranging 
alongside of them ; and the whole cluster rushed quite out of deep water 
before the storm swept them. The fog was driven before it in tatters 
quite out and away. 

Huddled in a group, the men stood on the broadest beach that had 
been known for years, leaning back against the strong wind, with braced 
feet,—Edna secure in the middle and Harold’s arm lovingly round her; 
all intent on a spectacle most unusual in even that unusual and stirring 
place. 
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The stars unveiled showed the Frolic midway in the marauding 
line, which she was taking end-on amidst the blast. As she came, 
repeating rifles flashed out of her each way, quick as counting. A 
swarm of pirate sailing craft, keeping about her and racing obliquely 
before and across the gale, poured in a converging but uncertain fire. 
There was deadly earnest and hatred in the outlaw yells. 

Behind her a sloop, torn in the fog, tilted over, a wreck in the 
shallows. The same piece of ordnance in the Frolic’s bow had been 
fired twice without effect. The shore watchers saw it for a third time 
brought to bear, just missing a defiant enemy ahead. Winchesters 
rattled away in return, with better aim or fortune than usual, for there 
was commotion on board the Frolic as though some one of moment were 
disabled, bad enough with so slender a force and the great odds against 
her! Then her prow veered a little and she cut the other’s bowsprit 
clean away as she plunged by. 

It was Voss’s turn now, since nothing remained between them but 
tossing water, wild wind and foam. His yacht hung by three anchors, 
leaning far out and over, with the choice to cut loose and blow away; 
but he seemed recklessly ready to abide the end. Thus far he had 
done no more, but, as the gale dropped suddenly and his vessel righted. 
there came from every part of the deck and all that side of her a well- 
directed rifle-fire. It ripped along the Frolic, tore her bow, bored her 
smoke-stack, and searched every accessible corner. 

The bow piece replied, only a few feet from her target, sending a bolt 
in amidships with splintering and broad flare; and the Frolic leaped 
after it headlong from a rough sea, like some ravenous creature on its 
prey. There was a jarring stroke, a reeling and dissolution, the scat- 
tering of human fruit all abroad like apples from a shaken bough. 
They saw the hulls clinging and quivering together while the firelight 
died, and then the Frolic drawing steadily away to strike again. But 
there was needed no second blow—the yacht went down. The last of 
her consorts was hurrying far away. 

Harridan himself was unharmed and put forth every humane effort 
to save. But Voss was not discoverable, nor has any trustworthy hint of 
him ever come to light. 

Edna Goldsborough, for that is her name now, remains a great favor- 
ite of their wholesome island friends, and visits them often with artistic 
profit and cordial personal pleasure. 








THE CAFE PROCOPE 


By Addison May Rothrock 


* 


OWN on a narrow side-street of the Latin Quarter stands the old 
[) Café Procope, the first place of its kind ever established in 
Paris, and one of the most interesting historic relics of 

the city. 

For over two centuries it has been more or less intimately con- 
nected with all the great events taking place in the French capital, a 
rendezvous for artists, thinkers, diplomats, and conspirators. 

Here in by-gone days gathered the famous lights of the French 
drama; in these halls Voltaire and Rousseau laid their foundation for 
the Revolution; from its doors went the howling mob that made the 
massacres of September a blot on the page of history; and here the boy 
Napoleon passed many an hour while yet a student of the military art. 

Since its founding in 1689, down to the end of the reign of the third 
Napoleon, scarcely an event of importance took place in Paris but owed 
its origin or its development to the men who spent their evenings around 
the tables of the Café Procope. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century Frangois Procope 
Cotelli, a Sicilian adventurer, though of noble birth, found his way 
to Paris. A rolling stone, never successful in any of his ventures in 
life, he had tried many and varied means of gaining a livelihood 
throughout his wanderings over Europe. In Paris his efforts were as 
fruitless as elsewhere, till finally’ the Comédie Frangaise established 
itself on the street now named in its honor the Rue de l’Ancienne 
Comédie. 

With its establishment an opportunity at last seemed to be found 
for Procope, and he determined to start a café, like those of his native 
land, and different from and better than the cabarets, or tap-rooms, 
which had heretofore their place in France. 

At once his tables became the rendezvous for the play writers and 
actors from over the way, as well as the favorite evening resort of the 
other artistic and literary lights of the period. The spectators dropped 
in to spend the waiting time before the curtain rose or between the acts, 
and many a time the star of the evening could be found here sipping 
his coffee as he waited his call to appear upon the boards. 
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_ On one occasion a young marquis rushed furiously in and demanded 
of his friends to help him avenge his honor. He had, it seems, been 
too attentive to one of the actresses during the play, and was accord- 
ingly ejected from the theatre. Soon gathering together an invading 
force, a desperate attempt was made to carry the Comédie Frangaise by 
storm and a fierce attack began upon the theatre. Both sides fought 
savagely, but after a prolonged strugle, victory perched on the banner of 
the actors’ cause and the discomfited nobleman was obliged to retire 
beaten from the scene of action. 

Many a member of the Institut wandered in of an evening, and the 
Procope had become so popular with these savants that it was here, 
and not at the Academy, that most of their real discussions took place. 
The Abbé Destontaines, in answer to a complaint made on the score of 
one of the learned members’ marked preference for the company of the 
Procope, once replied, “ He has a right to prefer the café to the Insti- 
tut, because in the former one talks at least a little of literature.” 

Tortured with anxiety one evening in 1709, Le Sage sat here eagerly 
awaiting the verdict upon his play “ Turcaret,” which was being pre- 
sented for the first time at the Comédie Francaise. Le Sage considered 
this his masterpiece, the work by which his name should live or die, yet 
to-day it survives but as a lesser production of the famous author of 
“Le Diable Boiteux ” and “ Gil Blas.” Indeed, so great was the success 
of the former that, when but one copy of the first edition remained, it 
is said two gentlemen disputed for it sword in hand. 


$ 


But time moved on, the founder died, and after several changes in 
proprietorship we find a Levantine named Zoppi in command. 

Zoppi was a peculiar character and devoted to his museum of the 
famous men who had frequented the Procope, for the place had a repu- 
tation, and the pride of ownership was strong within him. He had 
busts of all these great ones departed, and whenever an habitué of any 
prominence died a statue was at once made, and, surrounded by funeral 
wreaths and lighted tapers, it lay in state upon a table where it received 
the last attentions from Zoppi and his guests. After the period of 
mourning was completed, the bust would be removed to the museum 
along with the similar relics of the other great ones gone on before. 

Voltaire lived just around the corner on the quay that now bears his 
name, and every evening his sharp, cynical face could be seen as he 
sat in nightly dispute with those about him. 

Among his companions here were Diderot, author of the first 
encyclopedia, and d’Aiembert, his chief coworker in the task. Rousseau 
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too and Piron were of the gathering, and with the latter Voltaire was 
never on good terms,—in fact, he was the epic poet’s pet aversion. 

Piron was a writer of no mean ability, but he devoted the best work 
of his pen to the thankless task of making enemies, and by his bitter 
ridicule forever excluded himself from the chosen circle of the French 
Academy. His epitaph written by himself shows the humor of the 
man: 

“ Ci-git Piron. 
Que ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien.” 


In the early days of their acquaintance Voltaire and Rousseau were 
warm friends, till in an unlucky moment of confidence the author of 
Emile showed to his companion his “Letter to Posterity.” Voltaire 
read it through and then returned the article with the cutting remark, 
“ It will never reach its destination,” and from then on a coldness arose 
between them. 

Among the men of this period Voltaire was the leader in the 
cénacle at the café, and even to-day one reads over the door the words: 


“CAFE A LA VOLTAIRE.” 


Grimm, the dandified and talented musician and writer, was likewise 
of the coterie, a lesser light that circled around the genius of Voltaire. 

Camille Desmoulins and Mirabeau came here to plan and work, the 
young deputy Robespierre was added to the circle, and with him the 
dwarfish, misshapen Marat, his accomplice in the darkest deeds of the 
Reign of Terror. 

Back in the court-yard from the café there lived a physician busily 
engaged in fashioning an instrument which should render more humane 
the capital punishment then in vogue. Down in Italy he had run 
across some records, and the idea taking root grew step by step into the 


guillotine. 
$ 


At the Procope the massacres of September were being planned, 
and on the second of the month in 1792, the Fédérés started on their 
work of butchery. 

The proprietor at this t:me was a most ardent revolutionist, a true 
sans culotte, who wielded much influence with the people, and many a 
time he harangued them while standing on the old table of Voltaire 
which was drawn over by the door for the purpose. On one occasion, so 
eloquent were his arguments, or so forcible the gestures of his heavy 
boots, that the marble was shattered into bits, and so remains to-day 
with its patched and scarred surface, a mute appeal against too much 
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heat in political discussion as well as a precious relic of those 
stormy times. 

The cause taken up by the Procope men succeeded, and among the 
throng came a small, pale-faced student from the Ecole Polytechnique 
to listen to the others in the hall. His purse was but a slender one 
and on one occasion contained not coin enough to pay his modest bill. 
Horribly embarrassed he went to the desk, and, laying down his hat as a 
pledge, started sadly out of the door and down the street, followed by the 
waiter calling after him to take the hat along. Though then friendless 
and unknown, he rose to lead them all, and as the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte held the world at bay. 

In 1790, during three days, the walls of the Procope were draped 
in black and its habitués wore mourning in honor of Franklin, the 
great American republican, who had passed from earth, leaving a name 
revered almost as much by the revolutionists in France as it was in his 


own land. 


+ 


Here, in these dingy halls, the Abbé Prevost, euthor of “ Manon 
Lescault,” whiled away many an evening as he sat sipping his coffee 
or bending over his board of chess. A man of great ability, his history 
is a singularly sad one. By turns a soldier and a priest, disappoint- 
ment after disappointment entered into and blasted his life, and even 
the healing hand of death dealt harshly with him, for his end was 
more than tragic. Stricken with apoplexy while walking in the country, 
he was found unconscious at the foot of a tree. A physician was sum- 
moned and an autopsy ordered by the magistrate. Without examining 
his subject, the strangely careless practitioner plunged his knife deep 
into the unfortunate man. The shock restored the lingering spark of 
vitality and the priest opened his eyes. Too late an effort was made 
to save him; the instrument, of the doctor, dealing more cruelly than 
the disease itself had ended the career of the gifted writer. 

Talleyrand, the diplomat, was another regular habitué, for this was 
no ordinary drinking place, and its atmosphere of conspiracy amply 
suited the man who profited by every change of government. 

Once more, however, the people tired of their monarchy, and again 
from the old café came the plots which overturned Louis Philippe and 
put Louis Napoleon into the Elysée as president of the new republic. 

In his earlier days the famous statesman Gambetta lived for five 
years over the Procope, and far more of his time was passed in the café 
beneath than was compatible with the none too plethoric condition of 
his purse. 3 

Then for a while the doors were closed ; the end seemed to have come 


for the Procope. Happily, no such misfortune was in store for it, and 
Vou. LXXVII.—28 
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in 1893 it was reopened, and here the old café stands to-day, a relic of 
the times gone by, one of the links which connect the Paris of the 
present with the Paris of long ago. Still, as of old, it is the meeting 
place for much of the talent of the Latin Quarter and its world of art. 

‘Here all speaks of the past, and its associations consecrated by the 
traditions of those who have gone off the stage of life leaving behind 
them a record of something accomplished in their chosen line of work. 

The walls are dingy with dust and grime of years, the furniture 
dates from the reign of Louis Quinze, while on the panels by the door 
are engraved the names of many an habitué now famous throughout the 
world. Curious old frescoes look down across the room, and around the 
tables are the eager, enthusiastic faces of men with an object and an 
ideal in life. The conversation is largely on art and literature, and 
mingling with the Nouveaux are those who have already arrived and 
made their mark on the work of the period. To the author or artist 
this is hallowed ground, and the breath of tradition lurks in the very 
air one breathes. 

Upstairs there is a small stage where the younger aspirants for 
literary and dramatic fame meet to read their poems and stories or 
rehearse their plays. It is a sort of miniature Academy, and many a 
good thing has first seen the light of day at one of these Soirées Procope, 
as they are known. An illustrated paper, also called “ Le Procope,” is 
published once a month, and its pages are well worth the perusal of the 
man who seeks Paris to study and learn. 

On Tuesdays, Fridays, and Sundays are held the regular soirées or, 
as the programme reads: 


** Soirées-Procope 
Mardis, Vendredis, Dimanches, 
Les Poétes et Chansonniers 
Du 
Quartier Latin.” 


Paris to-day, like all great centres of tourist life, is full of show 
places, where the literary lions and drawing-room bohemians are on 
exhibition to the sight-seeing visitor ; but the Procope is one of the real 
haunts of workers and men with ideas. Isolated more or less from the 
broader thoroughfares, it still pursues its old life and its old associa- 
tions unspoiled by the gaping crowd. When that day comes, if it ever 
should, and the Procope is thrown open as a mere haunt of the sight- 
seer, then its days will be numbered indeed. The real workers and the 
real bohemians are a clannish people, and, when a place is advertised 
to the general public as a haunt for bohemians and a proper place for 
the dabbling outsider, the members of the craft forsake its walls forever. 














BETTY: ALIAS NELLIE 
NEVILLE 


By Sarah C. allen Page 


HE rural-mail man brought me a letter to-day from Lesley 
7 Henderson, saying he would come to Newington the day after 
to-morrow. 

I almost had a fit. 

I wanted to show him off dreadfully, for he is a very delightful 
thing from Philadelphia. You never saw such lovely clothes in your 
life. 

But I always feel I’m naughty when a man comes to Newington. 
Papa looks extremely grave, and the others very critical. 

Altogether, I got a bad case of buck-fever, and decided in two min- 
utes I would depart to Carisbrook and have him come there. That 
is my cousin’s place in the next county, thirty-five miles away. 

So I rushed to the telephone and begged our Central, Miss Eva, to 
get a message through to Mrs. Cary, of Carisbrook. 

“T know I can’t make them hear me, Miss Eva; will you please ask 
if I may come to-morrow, if she will send half-way to meet me, at 
?‘racey ; and tell her there’s a man coming from Philadelphia, and can 
she have him, too?” 

I listened awhile at the ’phone, hearing the message departing in 
its roundabout way across the State. It was repeated quite straight 
for awhile, but presently I heard Haymarket in a very faint voice 
request of her next neighbor on the line,— 

“Tell Mrs. Cary, of Carisbrook, to meet Miss Betty to-morrow 
morning at Tracey: and can she bring a mare and colt from Phila- 
delphia ?” 

Mary Cary, of Carisbrook, was never daunted by any prospect, how- 
ever serious, and the answer came back brave and clear: 

“Tell Miss Betty the wagon will meet her at Tracey to-morrow, 
and she may bring anything she pleases.” 

So I sent a wire to Mr. Henderson: 

“Will be at Weatherby Station on Wednesday—delighted to meet 


you there.” 
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Then, coming up-stairs to my big old room, I put on my dressing- 
gown, sat down in the little chair that used to belong to Mammy, and 
folded my hands to think it out. 

It was all very well to run away to Carisbrook—I could change the 
scene of: action—but there was no escaping the decisive battle. For 
this was surely the result of a month’s hard flirtation on the sands at 
Cape May, and for another month, last winter, in that dear city 
where it’s easy to stir up any kind of love—brotherly or otherwise. 

There was nothing in the world to be criticised about Lesley Hen- 
derson; and sometimes I had thought I loved him. But sometimes 
I had thought I loved one or two other men, too. 

And now the years were slipping away, and I might as well face 
the matter and have it out. You see it’s a very disgusting thing to 
have to confess you’ve been loving somebody you don’t know, all 
your life. 

It may be I haven’t quite been loving him, but I’ve been having 
him mighty seriously on my mind, and he has been getting perpetually 
between me and my definite decision. 

I got down the old green desk with pink roses on it, that Willie 
Lee gave me the day I first went away to boarding-school in Alexandria. 

I took out a package of letters and read, first one, and then another, 
reflecting : 

There really seems nothing to do but advertise for the man! 

They tell me I had four grandmothers, sixteen great-grandmothers, 
thirty-two great-great-grandmothers, all of whom lived here at New- 
ington, or at Westover, or Shirley, or Widworthy,—mending their 
husbands’ stockings, making jam, teaching the catechism to little 
negroes, and never once doing a thing they should not; while, at the 
age they were getting married and having fifteen children apiece, I was 
at school, writing to an unknown man—and now I’m thinking of adver- 
tising for him! 

This is the way it happened. 

One night at school my room-mate, Jeanie Marshall, lamented the 
fact that we seemed to be so fatally good. 

We never had done a thing in the world we should not do, and soon 
we would be responsible young ladies and it would be too late for 
frolicking. 

This seemed so sad that I was induced to enter into her suggestion 
that we should write to a man we didn’t know. (That was the most 
devilish thing she could think of at short notice.) 

She had heard of a man called Robert Warren, of Berryville, rep- 
resented to her by some interested feminine as a type of manly per- 
fection. 
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So the silliest letter was composed and addressed to him. And, 
almost immediately, Jeanie was called home by her father’s illness, and 
stayed there, leaving me to bear the whole brunt of the escapade. 

The small amount of sense due a girl of sixteen having returned 
to me, I awaited in some trepidation, what I knew I richly deserved,— 
a very impudent reply. 

We had signed the letter “ Elinor Neville,” and, not daring to ask 
at the post-office for a fictitious name, I simply added that to a list 
of six or eight names which one of the girls inquired for every day, 
she having much business on hand, of various sorts, with which she 


amused herself and her set. 
The answer came very promptly, and I braced myself to take my 


medicine without a murmur. 
Imagine, then, my surprise and relief to read: 


“DEAR Miss NEVILLE: It’s awfully kind of you to write to 

me. You must have known what a stupid dreary winter I am 
_ having in this little town, and how much I need a beautiful 
witty girl, like yourself, to help me through. 

“T’m sure you are beautiful from your description, and you 
should know best of all. And your wit cries aloud for recogni- 
tion of itself. 

* But, all joking aside,—and of course I know you meant it all 
for a joke,—something in your letter interests me immensely. 
You wrote it thoughtlessly, because you are young and careless. 
But let me see the other side of you—will you not? I know 
girls often write such letters for a lark, but it may be that you 
and I might get out of this scmething real and lasting, and of 
benefit to us both. Will you try it? 

“My life is horribly dull here just now, and you might give 
me a lift! Write me a long letter about yourself. Don’t you 
realize you could write much more fully on that subject to me, 
whom you don’t know, than to some one you know? I glory in 
the fact that the correspondence must perforce be all “ ego:” 
there'll be no chance for gossip if you preserve your incognito, 
as I fear you intend doing.” Etc., ete. 


It was a long letter, and particularly delightful becausce I so little 
deserved it. And it was one of a great many. 

I was childish in many ways, but he wrote to me as if I were a 
responsible human being. And all winter I had such a delicious sense 
of being naughty, as well as the terror of being found out. 

I knew it must end with my leaving Alexandria in the spring. 
I had no intention of bringing anything so scandalous home to New- 
ington with me. He besought me to let him come to see me, and, 
when I told him seriously I meant never to make myself known, he 
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begged me to appoint some place where he might only see me, prom- 
ising to make no effort to follow me or discover my identity. But my 
youth and shyness, and a newly-awakened sense of propriety, shivered 
at the suggestion. (Besides, I knew very well I was not so beautiful as 
. I had led him to believe!) 

I’ve spent a large part of my life grieving for things Pve missed 
through an inordinate sense of propriety inherited from those thirty- 
two old ladies. That’s the reason I’ve got to advertise for a man at 
this stage! 

But to return. 

About this time I began to boast to him of the fact that, though 
I knew all about Mr. Robert Warren, he knew not—nor would ever 
know—my name, my home, nor anything concerning me. This 
brought about a very strange denouement. He wrote me a contrite 
letter and said he would have to confess to having deceived me, after 
all. That he was not Mr. Robert Warren, or any other Mr. Warren— 


and, I am sorry to tell you, Nellie, that it’s evident you knew . 
very little of Mr. Warren, after all, or you’d have known that 
he left Berryville some years ago and lives somewhere in the 
West. ; 

“Mr. Warren’s brother received your first letter and opened 
it; I happened to be in the post-office at the moment, and he 
handed it to me with a smile, saying I might get some fun out 
of it. I tell you this with some trepidation—dear little girl— 
though I can’t, to save my life, see what difference it could make 
to you. But it has been a shame to deceive you in any way. 
And now, I beg of you, let us have done with secrets! tell me 
who you are, let me come to your home and know your face, 
as, I flatter myself, I’ve learned to know your mind and your 
heart. 

“Write and say you forgive me, Nellie, and let me come.” 


And, will you believe, I never answered the letter! 

I ascertained easily, from some one in Berryville, the truth of 
Robert Warren’s having been in the west for several years. But, 
beyond the fact that he is not Robert Warren, I’ve never had any idea 
as to who my friend is. 

He wrote again twice; the letters were forwarded me to Newington 
by my obliging little school friend. They were all imploring pardon 
and begging to come to see me. But my feelings were outraged by 
his deception, and I just would not forgive him. 

And every year since, he has grown dearer with the very mystery 
and with the abnegation. And when I’ve tried to school myself to be 
satisfied with one man or another, my heart has always begged off, 
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at the last, with “only wait until I find the man who is not Robert 
Warren.” 

But how to find him! 

It’s more than probable that he is married, of course; he may have 
gone to the confines of the earth, or, indeed, left it altogether. But 
if he should be still in Berryville, and if he should still remember 
kindly poor little Nellie Neville, would it not be worth while trying 
to tell him she is sorry she would not let him come to see her? 

I don’t think I could send a “ personal” to the Berryville paper. 
But I might just have it put in as a society item, several times, like 
this : 

“Miss Nellie Neville is spending the summer at Newington, 
her home, near W , and hopes to see something of her old 
friends. iM 








It would be more to the point to say,— 


“Miss Elinor Neville, having been a half-way fool all her 
life, finds herself to have arrived, at last. Will answer any 
man who chooses to write to her at W.” 


However, one never expects the truth in newspapers. The first 


shall go. 
And now, what about Lesley Henderson ? 


II. 


THE drive to Tracey was pleasant—in spite of a disturbed mind. 
Papa sent me in the carriage, with Uncle Henry to drive me.. And as 
Uncle Henry has driven me since I was small, I find him very con- 
genial. The horses were fresh—the air also—and we arrived sooner 
than I had expected. 

I sent the old man back with the carriage; and, having traced the 
telephone, by wires, into an apothecary shop, I went in to telephone 
papa as to my safe arrival at this stage of my journey. Tracey is 
a pretty little village, running down a hill by one street only; and the 
shop was one of general utility apparently. Being small, a large part 
of it was occupied by a little table and two large old gentlemen who 
played dominoes upon it. 

I gained permission to use the telephone, and asked Miss Eva to 
tell my father I had sent the carriage back and would wait there for 
Mrs. Cary’s carriage. “No, there’s no use giving me Newington, Miss 
Eva: papa won’t be there at this time of day; it’s nearly mail-time, 
you know, and you'll find him sitting in his buggy somewhere about 
the post-office.” 
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Turning from the telephone, I found both old gentlemen on their 
feet, bowing, with hands extended. 

“Delighted to see you at Tracey, Miss Betty. I know your father 
very well; permit me to introduce myself—my name is Tayloe Smith. 
And this is my cousin—another friend of your father’s, Mr. Smith 
Tayloe.” 

I shook hands warmly with them, and told them I’d heard of them 
always and was delighted to know them. 

“But, gentlemen, I interrupt your game, and you are playing a 
favorite game of mine, I think,—sniff ?” 

“Then perhaps you will honor us by joining in the game?” 

“Why, with the greatest pleasure in the world, if we could sit so 
as to see the road; for Mrs. Cary, of Carisbrook, is sending to meet 
me, and I must not miss her carriage. Could we not play outside?” 

This seemed very good to them, and they moved the table out to 
the sidewalk, under a big maple which had put on some very gay 
colors for the early October weather. 

“You see, Miss Betty,” Mr. Tayloe explained, “Smith and I fell 
into the habit of playing this little game soon after the war. We had 
to wait so long sometimes for the mail. The roads would be bad or 
the stage would break down. So when we met out here every morning 
we would just take a few games of sniff. And it does seem like a 
pretty good way to begin the day, when you come to think about it. 
It never means anything more serious than that one or the other some- 
times has to buy another box of matches. We count games with 
matches, and I believe it was only yesterday you couldn’t smoke your 
pipe without borrowing a light, wasn’t it, Tayloe? By the way, Miss 
Betty, it was when we were in prison at Johnson’s Island with your 
grandfather that we learned to play the game,—eh, Tayloe?” 

It was nearly mail-time, and the people from the surrounding 
country were beginning to gather at the post-office just below, and 
every one, in passing, had to hail the old gentlemen, who were evidently 
immense favorites. 

And presently a man came over the hill who seemed very well worth 
stopping the game to watch. 

He rode a golden sorrel, and came on at an easy canter, riding with 
long stirrups and sitting with absolute ease and comfort in his saddle. 

He was just a little above the average height and carried not a 
superfluous pound. His shoulders were broad and square and there 
were no hips in sight under his short riding-coat. His soft hat was 
pushed well back, showing a red glint in his crisp chestnut hair, and 
there was a clear red in his face, too, and gray eyes looking black under 
black lashes. His mouth had a ripple in it, but his nose was cut clear 
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and his jaw and chin were strong. His legs were straight and lithe 
in his perfectly cut riding breeches, as he reined in his horse and 
lighted on his feet, with almost one motion, at sight of us. 

“Why, is this Italy? Where’s the Chianti?” coming up with his 
bridle over his arm. 

The dear old fellows greeted him warmly, and presented me with 
great ceremony to Mr. Welford, of The Glen. 

“Your father will know all about him, Miss Betty ; he used to 
spend weeks up there in his young days.” 

“T know all about The Glen myself,” I said; “but I thought—” 

“Oh, you hadn’t heard Billy had bought it back? Bless your 
heart, Billy, it’s the best thing that’s happened in the neighborhood 
for twenty years. And, I tell you, Miss Betty, he’s fixing it up! 
Water—good Lord, water everywhere! People about here thought they 
were extra clean when they had a bath-tub, but he never stopped till 
he got a pool big enough to swim or drown himself in.” 

“ And where have you been, all these years, Mr. Welford ?”—and, 
asking it, I noticed a few gray hairs just over his ears. 

“T’ve been almost everywhere a dollar was to be made. Except the 
one place I wanted to go—the old University. I missed my chance for 
that, and nothing in life can ever make it up tome.” He spoke bitterly, 
but Mr. Smith slapped him on the shoulder. 

“ Great day, boy! don’t talk like that; you’ve done a better thing,— 
you’ve sent Harry there, and given him a good profession. It’s not 
often a man is able or willing to do so much for his young brother, 
Miss Be 

* But Harry’s a bully fellow and well worth all I could do for him. 
I wish you knew him.” 

“TI mean to know you both—if you will come to Newington next 
week, as soon as I get home. Surely that’s the Carisbrook wagon?” 

But he did not lift his steady, compelling eyes from mine, till he 
asked, “Do you mean it? May I come?” 

* Please do, I—” 

But here Mrs. Cary’s black colts (they had been “ the colts” ever 
since I could remember) came down the hill exactly like a pair of 
chamois, drawing (or jerking) an open wagon which jumped from 
rock to rock, and driven by Lin, a very black and exceedingly light- 
hearted person, who urged them to greater speed in order to hold them 
up with terrific effect by my side. 

Shaking hands and expressing great pleasure at my visit, he put 
my bag in and then produced a halter.: 

“Miss Mary said how they was a liability to be a myar and colt?” 
looking around with lively interest. 
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“No, Lin,—not to-day; and now are we ready?” 

“No, miss, not quite. Miss Mary is right in the middle of her 
pickle, and de vinegar done give clean out. She give me dis jimmyjohn 
and she say I cyarn come home lessen I gits it full. I’m goin’ try 
in dese here stores,—but it’s powerful skerce dis time o’ de year.” 

As we drove off, I heard Mr. Smith say, “ Smith, get the mail and 
let’s be moving. It’s twelve o’clock, and past the hour for my nap. 
But she’s mighty nice. I don’t regret it.” And Mr. Welford stood 
by his horse looking after us, till I turned and he lifted his hat. 

Lin had many exciting things to tell me about the summer’s doings 
at Carisbrook. Mrs. Cary had two young daughters, just coming out, 
and the place had swarmed with life. 

We asked at every shop on the road for vinegar, in vain. I insisted 
he should take a side road, to the village of Waterside, only a mile 
or so out of our way. 

There was but the one country store here, and as Lin stopped 
before it, the woman ran out, exclaiming, “ Ain’t this Miss Cary’s 
wagon ?” then, hesitatingly, “ but there ain’t no mare and colt.” 

“No, there is not,” I said, “ but it certainly is Mrs. Cary’s wagon.” 

“Well, Mrs. Stuart she sent down word this morning, that she 
overheard on the telephone that you’d be passing along, going to Caris- 
brook, and she thought it likely you’d be coming up to Waterside for 
something ; an’ ef you did, I must tell you she sure would expect you to 
come up to The Hill and pay her a visit while you was in the neigh- 
borhood. But you was to be signified by a mare and colt. Didn't 
nothin’ happen to it—did they ?” 

III. 


THE next morning, when we started to the station to meet Mr. Hen- 
derson, Mary Cary ran out to enjoin us to bring quite a number of 
things ; and especially her shoe from the cobbler, because she could not 
do without it another day, and—oh, yes—three lemons. But you'll 
never remember all that, so be sure you stop at the telephone office, 
and I’ll tell you it all over again.” | 

This being my mother’s native county, everybody in the neighbor- 
hood was aunt, uncle, or cousin to me, and it was a great joy to be able 
to see them all. 

This, of course, was best accomplished at the station and post-office 
at “mail-time,” when every one gathered to do the purchasing from 
the village shops and hear the news. So, when Mr. Henderson got off 
the train, he found me surrounded by quite a crowd of my family 
and connections of all ages and both sexes. 


It was a very proud moment! 
I had known his clothes were grand, but, when he stepped down 
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at that station, he looked like a man in the back of a magazine going 
out in a motor car or something ! 

From the way he took up his bag after shaking hands with us (the 
Cary girls had come out with me), I suppose he thought we would be 
driving home immediately. 

But he little knew! It would be quite an hour before the mail 
was opened, and I meant to show him off. 

We got him in the wagon somehow, bags and top-coats and all, and 
drove him up to the post-office, among the long rows of buggys, spring 
wagons, saddle-horses, etc.; and there we held a reception. 

For the news had spread that “ Betty had come, and had a friend 
with her,” who must, of course, be received and entertained, if possible. 

Uncle Nelson got out of his buggy, though he is old and fat, and 
came across to give me a smacking kiss and be introduced to my friend. 
“We are delighted to see you in Virginia, Mr. Henderson, and now 
when can you come and stay with us? Betty, your aunt will certainly 
expect you and Mr. Henderson to give us a week, at least, at Waverly.” 

Mr. Henderson looked mildly astonished, said he was only down for 
a few days, and said it in as few words as possible. 

The Taylor girls were calling across, from their wagon, “ Oh, Betty, 
when did you come? Awfully glad to meet you, Mr. Henderson; it’s 
the nicest thing in the world to have you all come along just now, for 
we are going up on the Hog Back, for a moonlight picnic, next Thurs- 
day. Oh, it’s only twenty miles; what of that? And most of us mean 
to ride; but they say you can get up there in a buggy, if you like. 
Anyhow, we’ve got two fiddlers—and the Hog Back is the only place 
flat enough to dance. We can have a good old reel up there. The Vale 
is not far from there, you know, and we are rather thinking of staying 
all night with the Carters, if we could only hear whether Cousin Sue 
was quite well again.” 

“All night, indeed!” said Philip Marshall, riding up. “We 
wouldn’t get there till sunrise, and, as we'd sleep most of the day, I 
don’t see how it would bother Cousin Sue. Whoever heard of a Carter 
minding a dozen or so people coming in? Betty, I am to give you two 
kisses. This one for myself—and I certainly am glad to see you, dear 
girl—and this one is for Corbin Beverly, over yonder. He can’t leave 
his horses, a pair of colts he’s breaking; but he wants you and Mr. 
Henderson to come to Kinloch to dinner to-day or to-morrow, or which- 
ever day suits you. Do you care for hunting, Mr. Henderson? I’ve 
finished seeding to-day, and I’ve got two fairly good dogs, and there 
are half a dozen coveys of birds on Hill Top, we might go after. Or, 
if you like fox hunting, there’s a meet day after to-morrow. It’s a 
little rough riding about here,—pretty steep and lots of stone fences, 
you know, but no wire. What do you say?” 
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Knowing he’d not live to marry me if he did either,—since his 
wildest exercise was golfing or driving his motor-car,—and being still 
undecided whether I might want him in the capacity of husband, 
I thanked Philip, but declined to have Lesley killed off immediately. 
He had become stiffer and stiffer as the crowd increased, embarrassed, 
I suppose, by the many invitations pressed on him, or by the frank 
cordiality of the girls, who certainly felt in honor bound “to make 
Betty’s new man feel at home.” And now, turning to me, he said, 
quite audibly,— 

“ See here, Betty, if that mail is opened, couldn’t we be getting on? 
I don’t want to hurry you, you know.” 

“ Betty !”—-will you believe it! It surely was a bomb-shell. Nobody 
but your own blood cousin could call you by your Christian name in 
Virginia. 

I jumped up, to cover the situation, and Phil held out his hands, 
with, “ Let me help you down, Cousin Betty.” 

I distinctly heard Anne Carter say to Bertie Taylor, “ That’s the 
sort of thing she allows, is it ?—gets it from always running up North.” 

I had expostulated with Lesley about it, and I know quite well he 
would not have spoken of me by my name; but to my face !—well, it 
seemed to be customary there, and the other girls permitted it. I know 
he meant no disrespect. 

Little Mary Cary toook Mr. Henderson into the back part of the 
store to the telephone (the post-office was in the front part), to intro- 
duce him to her mother over the wire, and to ask if there were further 
commissions. 

There were, it seems,—two yeast-cakes, and an earnest reminder of 
her shoe from the cobbler, which, indeed, we had quite forgotten. 

Armed with the mail and many parcels, and saying a lingering good- 
bye to the whole neighborhood, we finally drove up the road to the 
cobbler’s. 

Mr. Crosby was not at home, but his better-half was mighty glad 
to see Miss Betty over this way again, and what could she do for the 
young ladies? 

We wanted the shoe of Mrs. Carey, of Carisbrook. Well, now— 
she couldn’t really say she rightly knew Mrs. Cary’s shoe; but wait 
one minute; and she came out, holding up her skirt entirely filled with 
a heterogeneous mass of shoes. 

“ Now, young ladies, here’s every shoe in the house, and Ill set ’em 
out here on the tail-gate of the wagon, and you all kin pick it out 
fur yourselves.” 

Frances and little Mary having finally recognized a familiar shoe, 
we bore it home in triumph. 
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Mary Cary, waiting at the gate to receive us and give Mr. Hender- 
son a warm welcome, counted the packages with a jealous eye, and 
presently demanded,— 

“ But where are the two beefsteaks for breakfast, I telephoned you 
to bring ?” 

“ Yeast-cakes, mother ; here they are.” 

“ Beefsteaks, little Mary, and all. we had for breakfast!” Chaos 
ensued for a minute; then—“ Oh, well! never mind, Lin can broil some 
chickens just as well, and Mr. Henderson can come help me catch 
them.” 

IV. 


AFTER supper we lingered a moment in the old hall. But already 
a horseman was seen cantering up the avenue, and Frances hastily 
inquired,— 

“ Betty, I saw your shawl on a chair on the back porch; is that your 
chosen spot for to-night? Then you can have the side porch, Little 
Mary, and I'll take the stile. Come on and let’s meet him at the 
gate.” 

I stepped through the open window on the back porch, followed by 
Mr. Henderson, and ensconced myself in the shaw! and big chair, and 
he lit a cigar and tried to make himself comfortable near me. But it 
wouldn’t work. He talked in jerks and spasms, and finally blurted 
out,— 

“ Betty, do you know you kissed no less than six men in a public 
road to-day ?” 

“ But I haven’t kissed anybody privately, Mr. Henderson.” 

“Well, I’m sure you seem promiscuous enough about it. I don’t 
think it’s good form, you know.” 

Then I sat up! 

“Not good form to kiss the members of my own family! Why, 
every man there was an uncle or first or second cousin. What would 
they have thought of me if I had not received them affectionately! 
They’d have thought me very affected and very full of airs.” 

“Let them think it, then. I shouldn’t allow my wife to kiss a 
whole lot of men; it’s indecent !” 

Then I lay calmly back in my chair and looked at him through 
narrowed lids and said, “I didn’t know you had one.” 

It was enough. But the evening was pretty well spoiled. There 
seemed a discordant element in it. 

The next day we all went on a round of visits in the morning, and 
in the evening and at night there were a lot of cousins constantly 
coming in. 
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Mr. Henderson looked bored and disappointed, and I began to 
relent, because it really was hardly fair when he had come such a dis- 
tance. So I waylaid him on the stairs (seeing there’d be no chance 
to talk to him alone) and suggested that he telephone for a buggy and 
drive me home the next day, since it would be as convenient to him to 
go north from our station as from Weatherby. 

“ But, good Lord, Betty, it’s thirty-five miles; would that be per- 
mitted ?” 

He looked aghast, but I began to be a little tired of his attitude. 

“Well,” I said, “we’ve all been doing it ever since the Colonies ; 
but no doubt it might be boring, after the first hour.” 

Mary Cary, who had begun to feel the sincerest sympathy for him, 
came up the stairs at that moment, and highly approved the plan, 
assuring him that it was quite the custom; and they went off together 
to order the buggy and arrange that a man should go over, on the 
stage, to bring it back. 

The next day was clear and crisp, and the drive most beautiful. 
The horse travelled well. I drove him and I saw that he did, for I— 
well, I rather think I wanted to reach Tracey by mail-time! 

But the village was deserted when we passed through, and I felt 
disappointed not to see even my old gentlemen. I began telling Mr. 
Henderson about them, and about our little game, supposing he would 
be amused. 

Far from it. 

“ Now, see here, Betty,” he exclaimed, in the last stage of exaspera- 
tion, “do you mean to tell me that you sat on the road-side playing 
with a couple of old tramps you never saw in your life before. Why, 
what would prevent their being impostors? How do you know they 
were the men they represented themselves to be? And if they were that, 
they were idle old tramps by their own showing. Think of two men 
sitting down to play dominoes all the morning, and then going home 
to take anap! That, no doubt, is a pretty fair sample of your old Vir- 
ginia aristocracy.” 

“ And what, pray, of your old Philadelphia club men? Do they 
lead more useful and noble lives? Is there not that sort of element 
in every community, where an inheritance of easy living has left some 
men helpless and idle?” 

“That may be true, in a measure; but, Betty, indeed you should 
not be allowed to go about the country in this unchaperoned state and 
get into such situations.” 

“ Where are the situations? Do you not see that I am surely the 
best judge of the customs of my own country? Lesley, your suspicions 
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and insinuations drive me quite frantic. It would be simply ridiculous 
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if I tried to introduce the customs of your part of the country into my 
way of living here. You have no right to—” 

“But it’s that I want, Betty, for I see you can’t take care of 
yourself.” 

Oh, well, how foolish to imagine we could ever see things from the 
same point of view! There were generations, centuries of opposite 
customs and conventions behind us. 

I believe he loved me honestly, but I felt outraged by the suggestion 
of evil, of even imprudence, knowing that our conventionalities were 
quite as strict as those of the North, only quite different. 

It was hard to hurt him. He was a truly honest fellow. But oh, 
so heavy! it exhausted me to be always lifting his poor little under- 
standing. And it had been trained all one way, till it was quite warped, 
and dry, and unbending. I found I could not marry him, even if my 
Unknown was never discovered. 

We sent him to his train; and that night I felt mighty blue and 
forlorn. | 

You get on your mettle and there’s a certain excitement about 
refusing a man. It’s a sort of spirit of opposition, I suppose. 

But there’s a big let-down when it’s all over. And sometimes you 
wish you had him back, and sometimes you just hate the whole creation 
of men altogether. 

I had on a white frock, and I sat recklessly on the rug before the 
big fire in the dining-room, at Newington, roasting chestnuts. 

The chestnuts were in a pan on the coals, and I stirred them with 
a long-pointed stick. (The pop-corn popper is much better, but I 
couldn’t find it.) 

The dining-room is a long, low room, with many small windows set 
back in wide window-seats ; and lots of heavy mahogany, and brass and 
silver, to catch the fire-light. The big logs were burning brightly and 
the two setters slept on each side of the hearth. 

I was wondering about the notice in the Berryville paper—won- 
dering if by any chance it might reach the eye of my old, old friend. 

Then I heard Uncle Henry bringing some one through the hall, and 
the door opened—and he was Billy Welford, I thought, but he said,— 

“ Elinor Neville, my dear little Nellie Neville, how could you make 
me wait all these years for you!” 

I didn’t get up from the floor, because truly I didn’t have a single 
leg that would hold me! I just sat there and looked at him. And 
presently he threw himself down in the low chair by me. And he told 
me that the years had been all made up of thoughts of me; of wanting 
to come home to look for me; of making himself a man fit for me; of 
making money to get back the old home for me. 
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“ Nellie, how could you refuse to let me come to you! You know it 
has been a bitter time waiting ;—you know.” 

“T don’t know anything in the world about you, except that you 
are not Mr. Robert Warren—and—would you please let go my chin?” 

I always think a man who holds you under the chin has such a 


mean advantage ! 


HY MEN 


BY MARIE VAN VORST 


Heart of the rose 
Honey-bee knows, 
Heart of my heart knows you! 


Rising tides reach 
Arms to the beach: 

Star mates with star in the blue. 
Dawn weds the noon, 
Sun weds the moon, 

Love of my life weds you! 


$ 


PROSE COUPLETS 
BY MINNA THOMAS ANTRIM 


Those who would scorn to “ accept ” 
Borrow, and keep without qualm. 


It takes us a long while to learn what to say, 
And twice as long to learn when not to say it. 


The Future is a mirage, 
Since To-morrow never comes. 


EE 











EDGE O’ THE WORLD 
By Beulah Marie Dix 


Author of ‘‘Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Cavalier,’’ etc. 
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IGH up the rugged side of Mount Darby, which bulwarks the 
H town of Glanby on the east, an overgrown path, so faint that 
only a cunning eye may find it, coaxes the wayfarer to farther 
ascent. Upward and up the little path meanders, crossing and recross- 
ing in its course a noisy mountain brook, until it disappears at last in 
a plateau of pleasant grasses. To the intruder it seems a meadow upon 
a mountain-top, this level space, circled with virginal birches and with 
brooding pines. By south and west he may look across the tree-tops 
to the comfortable roofs of Glanby and the fertile fields and the ribbon- 
like Connecticut, and by north and east, if he choose to clamber the 
ledge of rock that bars one end of the plateau and take his stand on the 
edge of the sheer cliff of red stone, he may gaze on forest upon forest, 
where the softness of beech leaves and of birch melts to the sharp 
blackness of evergreens that roll away unbroken to the far horizon 
line. 

Should he chance to mention to a Glanby man this pleasant spot of 
wide prospect, he will be answered with a laugh: “ Oh, yes, you must 
have been up to Edge o’ the World.” ‘Then, if the informant is very 
old, he may add that long ago men used to live there. “When I was a 
boy,” he may conclude, “ you still could see the places where their cabins 
used to stand.” 

To-day the curious may seek in vain for traces of those departed 
dwellings. The snows and rains of many seasons have infilled the 
cellar pits, the birches and the social alders have encroached on the 
level acres, weeds and stones have choked the ancient drinking places. 
Through all the mountain plateau he may seek in vain for a sign that 
the hand of man has there found employment. 

Yet hands of men indeed were busy in that spot in the far-off days 
when Glanby was a frontier town and the wide forest was a place of 
peril, full of savages that were leagued with the Papist French, or, as 
the shuddering tale went round the winter hearth, leagued, it well 
might be, with darker powers. Edge o’ the World they named it first 


in those days, the few adventurous lads who scrambled thither in search 
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of nuts and felt that thus they had journeyed to the verge of their 
universe. A little later three of those same boys, grown tall striplings 
and men by the reckoning of their generation, came up from Glanby, 
where, even so early, they could not find land enough to content them, 
and built cabins on the mountain plateau and planted corn and grazed 
on the sweet grass their few head of cattle. 

Two of these youths, Ozias Hoyt and Heman Weeks, speedily 
brought from the village young brides to share the cabins they had 
builded, but the third, Eber Hichbourne, a tall lad with a breadth of 
shoulder that made his height seem less and a delicate-featured, stern 
face, dwelt alone in the highest and remotest of the three small home- 
steads. Unlike the others, he had not come troth-plight to Edge o’ the 
World. Partly he had come in friendship to his two old playfellows, 
partly for love of the mountain and the forest. This love he hid as a 
sin, even from his own eyes. But as he felled trees and cleared land, 
with a furious show of practicality, he was conscious of a deep content- 
ment merely in breathing the air of the high mountain and scenting the 
pines that were spicier, sweeter than those of the lowlands. He did 
not suffer any sense of loss when his friends, new married, left him 
more and more alone. Rather, he rejoiced in the solitude, so that at 
heart he was sinfully exultant when, in the fifth year of their settle- 
ment at Edge o’ the World, Hoyt and Weeks, who had grown fearful 
at rumors of hostile movements among the savages, sought shelter 
against the winter for their wives and young families in Glanby town. 
Tranquilly Eber Hichbourne bade them God-speed, and, as a penance 
for his joy at the removal of those good neighbors, undertook to tend 
their cattle through the long months of winter. 

A hard winter it proved, and one that became memorable in the 
annals of Glanby for the heavy and frequent falls of snow. The moun- 
tain paths were blocked, the trails were blotted out, the springs were 
buried. Little wood-creatures, hares and birds, came hungry and 
a-thirst to Hichbourne’s door, and, since his neighbors were not there 
to mock and marvel, he did not send them unsatisfied away. Still the 
snow fell. There would come a single day of strong sun that cast blue 
shadows upon the gleaming slope of the mountain, and then three days 
of gray sky and whirling flakes. In the forest the trees bowed under the 
burden of cruel masses. All through the night Hichbourne, in his 
solitary cabin, could hear the rending and creaking of branches. By 
times it seemed to him as if the forest, under torture, were breaking 
from a wilful dumbness and crying out with unsuspected life. 

One day in late December, a day of illusive sungleam behind piling 
clouds, Hichbourne went far afield. He was restless with the days he 
had been storm-bound, so he made himself a pretext, not to descend into 
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Glanby, but to plunge down the mountain-side and trudge through the 
undefiled northern woods. Here and there he blazed with his axe 
a group of maples against spring and the time of sugaring, but for the 
most part he trudged purposeless through the untracked snow, beneath 
the brooding trees, and he let his thoughts stray he scarcely knew 
whither. 

When at last he turned his face homeward, the sun was banked 
behind unbroken clouds and once more the snow was falling. Amid the 
dense growth on the northern slope of the mountain it was dim almost 
as at twilight. Hichbourne walked steadily, axe on shoulder, unafraid, 
for he had set his feet in a trail of his old making, yet aware of the need 
that he had to keep his head clear, if he would win through the dusk 
and the whirling snow to the homely shelter of his cabin. Heedfully 
he peered about him to spy each landmark, and soon he noted that a 
great oak that had often been his guide-post had fallen in the last 
storm. Not ten paces from the trail it lay, but so thickly drove the 
snow, so near was the night, that it was hard to follow the dim lines of 
the riven trunk and the outspread branches. By some sense other 
than that of sight, Hichbourne was first aware of a faint stir of motion 
there in the lee of the trunk. An eddy of the snow, no more, his reason 
told him, yet he halted to look back. A grotesque layer of the drift, no 
doubt, for the snow plays strange tricks and men alone in the forest 
grow fanciful, yet its likeness to the fold of a woman’s garment brought 
his heart to a stand-still. Clothed on the sudden with fear to which he 
could not give a name, he forced himself to approach the spot, and in 
the shelter of the riven trunk, wrapped in a cloak that was of the gray 
of the twilight and the snow, he found a young girl iying. 

The fear that he could not define fell from Hichbourne in that 
moment, when he saw at his feet a breathing, pulsing creature in sore 
need of succor. He lifted the girl, a light weight to his arms, and bore 
her through the storm to his cabin. He laid her in his bed, he brewed 
hot drink for her comfort, and presently she opened her eyes and 
looked upon him. Her eyes were the gray-green of a willow pool and 
her hair was brown like a russet leaf in autumn. 

In the month of February, when the snows were melting in the 
first blue day that ran before the spring, Heman Weeks plodded up to 
Edge o’ the World to see how it had fared with his cattle and with Eber 
Hichbourne. He came back with a tale that was a nine days’ wonder 
in the mouths of Glanby. Hichbourne had with him, storm-bound in 
his cabin, a young girl, come Heaven knew whence, a girl unlike the 
girls of Glanby. At Wecks’s coming she had fled into the woods, but 
Ilichbourne’s voice had coaxed her forth. She had come to his side, 
stepping softly in moccasins of his fashioning, clad in a garment 
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wrought from one of his homespun coverlets. In her arms she bore 
a rabbit, that did not seem afraid of her touch. She would not speak 
to Weeks, but, to all his sensible questions as to who she was and 
whence she came, shook her head, masking her face behind her hair, 
and, as soon as might be, slipped from his sight. A poor, starveling 
creature, mazed in her wits, no doubt, with cold and privations, Heman 
Weeks made known his pr‘vate theory, and yet—this it was that set 
Glanby tongues a-wagging—Hichbourne was declaring it his purpose 
to marry this castaway. 

This purpose Hichbourne did indeed carry out. His brothers and 
sisters, who were his sole kin, for his parents long since were dead, pro- 
tested in vain. He was five and twenty, and master of his own destinies. 
Glanby raged with the scandal of such a marriage, and he let it rage, 
unregarding. He had on his side the minister, a young new-comer to 
the town, who was overborne by the calm assurance of the tall mountain- 
dweller. After due calling of banns in Glanby meeting-house between 
Eber Hichbourne and Desire Hichbourne,—for Desire, Hichbourne told 
the minister, the girl’s name would be called in their tongue, and sur- 
name she had none,—the minister clambered up to Edge o’ the World, 
and there, in the shelter of the trees, with the windy March sky for 
roof, blessed the marriage of Hichbourne and the gray-eyed girl from 
the forest. 

At Edge o’ the World Hichbourne and his bride lived the summer 
through joyously, as young Goodwife Weeks and Goodwife Hoyt, their 
neighbors, reported with much scandal. Little Goody Weeks, a social 
soul, was piqued, no doubt, because she never could contrive a friendly 
gossip with Hichbourne’s wife. She might spy her at the spring or 
flitting toward the edge of the forest; but, let her hasten never so 
swiftly, she failed to overtake the brown-haired lass, though at times she 
did hear the mocking echo of a song. To add to her vexation, a growth 
of slender birches—mere shrubs they must have been the summer before, 
for she had scarcely marked them—had sprung up round Hichbourne’s 
‘ cabin and screened it from. her eager glances. Truly, Goody Weeks, 
the rosy little gossip, had cause to feel aggrieved. 

Goodwife Hoyt, a taller, sterner woman, had her cause too for com- 
plaint. Country-bred, she had prided herself on a hoidenish skill that 
was hers, in that she could find berries even when the sharp-eyed little 
lads came empty-handed home. But now this slim chit, ‘Hichbourne’s 
godless wife, was always before her. When there was scarce a berry 
to be found, Goodwife Hoyt would see her coming from the wood with 
a dish of bark heaped with red and dewy strawberries or blue whortle- 
berries to which the bloom still clung. Plainly the minx was before- 
hand to strip all the berry patches. In her righteous anger Goodwife 
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Hoyt set out to follow her one morning, and she returned at night, 
scratched and torn and mired, with a breathless tale of wandering lost 
for hours in the forest, but of Hichbourne’s wife she had seen nothing 
from the hour of her setting forth. 

With such tales as these the curiosity of the Glanby folk was fed 
throughout the summer, but never once did they set eyes on the girl 
about whom rumor was so busy. Not once did she step foot in Glanby 
meeting-house. She lacked strength for the hard journey up and down 
the mountain-side, Hichbourne, when he himself came duly to meeting, 
answered the questions of his kindred—an answer that moved Goodwife 
Hoyt to bitter mirth. But without a sight of the girl, Glanby still 
could spin theories about her, and did so right busily. 

“A Papist wench, no doubt,” said Abner Crowell. “She may have 
wandered from some maraudering band of French and Indians.” 

“Or it may be,” Hichbourne’s brother, Micah, started a kinder 
story, “ some poor soul stolen away in childhood from our settlements 
and now come back to her own.” 

This theory so far won favor that old Goodwife Barnard, who had 
lost two little daughters, borne away captive in the December massacre 
years before, climbed up the mountain-path to Edge o’ the World. She 
hoped against hope to find in the face of Hichbourne’s wife the linea- 
ments of her beloved, but she returned with her hope proved vain. “A 
sweet and gentle soul she is,” said the old goodwife, “ but never a child 
of my body.” 

Then John Glover, who had been as a lad captive among the 
Indians and since his redemption had ranged the woods, a trapper and 
a trader, made his stealthy way to Edge o’ the World. Hichbourne’s 
wife, it was said, was often heard singing about her cabin in a language 
that was strange to her neighbors, but he who knew the speech of the 
French and a dozen dialects of the savages swore that no tongue in 
those parts could be unknown to him. By the language that she spoke, 
he boasted that he could tell from what parts this girl had come, and 
solve the mystery that had baffled Glanby.. Less boastfully than he 
went he came down the mountain. Yes, he had heard Hichbourne’s 
wife singing to herself beneath the birches, he admitted, but he knew not 
in what language was her song—perchance the spech of some far west- 
ern tribe of which he had no knowledge. 

But, while one half of Glanby strove to make itself content in the 
belief that the girl was a poor estray from among the savages, the 
other half gave credence to a second theory. From distant Boston a 
travelling pedler came to Glanby in the height of summer, and he told 
among his gossip a sordid story of a poor girl who in the preceding 
December had been, for her light carriage, driven forth from the eastern 
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settlements. “ Let me once have sight of the strange hussy ye speak 
of,” the fellow went on, “and I’ll let ye know speedily an she be Mallie 
Pritchett or no!” 

But a sight of Hichbourne’s wife was never granted to the gossiping 
chapman, for, when the tale he was telling came to Hichbourne’s 
ears, Hichbourne without words started in quest of the man that had 
likened his wife to a common trull. Between night and morning the 
pedler hurried away down-river, and it was never proved whether or 
no poor, light Mallie Pritchett and the brown-haired girl at Edge o’ 
the World were one. But many of the matrons and men in Glanby 
needed no proof to give eager credence to such a story. 

Thus in Glanby all that summer was gossip and bickering and a 
fever of curiosity; but at Edge o’ the World, high up the mountain, 
Hichbourne went his way unregardtul. He had put by his fowling-piece 
—his neighbors instanced each sample of his folly. He was eating no 
more than the growth of his garden and of the forest. He was friends 
with the birds and the shy squirrels and the rabbits that came, soft- 
footed, to his cabin-door. He was turned daft, in short, like the crazed 
girl that he had taken to his bosom. Yet if he were mad, it were a 
madness that many a man might envy who had eyes to read the tran- 
quil joy in Hichbourne’s face. And that which made him joyous had 
softened his native sternness. On the rare occasions when he came to 
his brother’s house, the youngest children and the sprawling puppies and 
the kittens sought him as by instinct, and his touch with them was 
gentle and his face grew tender. It was at such a time, with his brother 
Micah’s least lad upon his knee, that he told Micah, in a hushed 
voice that amazed that placid father of seven, that in December he 
hoped—if God was good—and if the child proved a lad, the cup of his 
content were full! 

Just at that time, as Fate willed it, Eber Barsham for whom Hich- 
bourne had been named, fell ill and claimed his services; so Hich- 
bourne, as was dutiful, spent days and nights in Glanby among the 
scenes of his youth, among his old neighbors and kindred. Barsham 
was an old man, bereft of his kin in the great massacre, and the last 
of his race. All his property, he had said, should go to remote cousins 
in Watertown ; but when he lay dead and his will was opened, Hich- 
bourne learned, to his surprise, that the crabbed old man had left to 
him his rich farm and his house in the midst of Glanby Street, on the 
sole condition that he should remove thither from Edge o’ the World. 

A prosperous householder, but with a face less joyous, more like the 
faces of other Glanby men, Hichbourne returned up the mountain to 
Edge o’ the World; not, however, to resume his old way of life. For a 
dozen causes connected with the newly acquired property, he went back 
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and forth to Glanby, and, once he had begun to deal again with his 
acquaintances, he took up his lost habit of conferring with his old com- 
rade, Ozias Hoyt. It was to Hoyt that he told the perplexity that now 
was his—the passing trouble that had come to mar his content. His 
wife, he said, was wilfully opposed to the plan of removal into Glanby, 
perverse, womanish, as perhaps, he granted, with half-affectionate, half- 
contemptuous tolerance, was natural to her present state. To ease her 
mind, he had agreed to rest at Edge o’ the World till after the coming 
of the child, and then, he said, with the old stern lines graven deep on 
his face, they should remove to the town. Whatever folly his wife might 
speak, he did not despise a snug farm and a comfortable homestead in 
the lowlands when he had children to provide for. For the child’s 
sake, if for nothing else, he was resolved to turn his back on Edge 0’ 
the World. 

So the days passed, until the trees shivered in the gusts of December 
and the mountain brook was bound with ice. Then of a morning when 
Goody Weeks, upon her door-stone, conferred with Goody Hoyt as to 
whether they should not let by-gones be and offer to their neighbor 
women’s comfort in the approaching time of her trial, Hichbourne came 
striding across the plateau with face alight. “My son is born!” he 
told his neighbors; and so full was his thought of the child that not 
until he had told all that was to tell of the little one’s strength and 
beauty did he add that the mother was wondrous well and in no need of 
comfort. 

A few days later Hichbourne brought the child to show his neigh- 
bors, a fine babe indeed, lusty and smiling, with his mother’s own eyes. 
“ He shall be called Eber,” said the young father, “ but the christening 
need not be yet. My wife—she has a foolish whim that no doubt will 
pass.” 
But within the week Hichbourne went down the mountain to look 
to his Glanby farm, and by ill hap met with the minister. Months 
since the young man who had blessed Hichbourne’s marriage had been 
dismissed from Glanby, too much a mystic to content the rugged 
frontiersmen, and in his place reigned a stern preacher who ever had the 
wrath of God upon his lips: In merciless phrase this old man took 
Eber Hichbourne to task, showing him what responsibility was his 
toward the young soul that he had called into being, and the result was — 
that, when Hichbourne regained his mountain home, he told his neigh- 
bor Hoyt that on the next Sabbath his boy was to be christened. 

On the appointed Sunday, a day of dull sky and chill wind, Hoyt 
knocked betimes at Eber Hichbourne’s door and was bidden enter. 
Within he found the child warmly wrapped and laid upon the bed, and 
Hichbourne, with his face set in its sternest lines, making himself ready 
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for the journey. By the fire, half in shadow, sat Hichbourne’s wife, 
with her chin in the cup of her hand. Her face was white and her 
eyes gloomed beneath her brows. Not till her husband lifted the child 
in his arms did she make asign. Then, without changing her position, 
she spoke: “ And thou wilt do this thing, Eber?” 

He answered shortly, “ My child shall be made a Christian, lest 
haply he be cut off untimely and his soul perish.” 

“ And what,” said she, “ of the promise thou didst make me? Never 
a child of ours, thou didst swear, should be carried within your meet- 
ing-house.” 

With his hand on the latch he replied, “”I'was a promise made in 
madness. I had no right thus to dispose of my child.” 

“Thine?” said she. “He is also mine, and whatever thou mayst 
do, I keep my promises, Eber.” 

For an instant Hichbourne seemed to hesitate; but at his side stood 
Hoyt, and with Hoyt’s coming all Glanby, practical, hard-headed, had 
in spirit entered the mountain cabin. A Glanby householder, with a 
life that must be ordered by Glanby standards, no longer the care-free 
dweller of Edge o’ the World, who had lightly given a mad promise to 
his bride, Hichbourne strode from the cabin with the child in his arms, 
nor did he once glance behind him. 

That day in Glanby meeting-house the little Eber Hichbourne was 
duly christened. He cried out, sharp and sudden, so the gossips took 
note, at the touch of the water; and small wonder, for the meeting-house 
was cold as the grave and the christening water like ice. Moaning and 
shivering, the little one was given back into his father’s arms, and all 
the way up the mountain-side he moaned and shivered still. Ere mid- 
night Hichbourne sought his neighbors’ doors, distracted, with news that 
his child lay in a dangerous fever and a prayer that they come to his 
aid. They went to Hichbourne’s cabin in kindly fashion, Weeks and 
Hoyt and their wives, but there was little they might do. The babe 
moaned fever-stricken, while the mother, quiet and tearless, sat beside it 
and answered nothing to their well-meant proffers of advice and 
comfort. In the end, the would-be ministrants returned to their own 
beds, all save little Goody Weeks. She stayed to bear the young mother 
company, and later she told a tale that won credence with some. 

She said that Hichbourne crouched by the fire, with his head sunk in 
his hands, and his wife, the while, sat with the child in her arms. By 
times she soothed it, singing in that tongue to which John Glover had 
been at loss to give a name. Once and once only Hichbourne spoke to 
her. Then it was, in the hour before the dawning, that he rose, as one 
distracted, and cast himself on his knees beside her and entreated her 
forgiveness with sobs, like a very lad. She looked upon him, not exult- 
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ant nor angry, so Goody Weeks said, but rather as one deeply pitying, 
yet powerless to give aid. “Thy child, Eber?” she said at last. “ Lo, 
here is thy part in him !” 

Then Hichbourne gave a great and woful cry, and when Goody 
Weeks, trembling in every limb, drew near, she saw that in the mother’s 
arms the child lay dead. 

With his own hands Hichbourne fashioned a rude coffin, and, eight 
and forty hours from the time that he had borne his baby to be 
christened, bore it again in his arms down the mountain-side, this time 
for burial. Weeks and Hoyt went with him, but he answered nothing 
to their awkward words of comfort. Set-faced, stricken, he saw his 
child laid beneath the frozen clods, and still in that boding silence 
trudged back up the mountain. As the three men went, the snow fell 
softly round them. By the time that they reached Edge o’ the World 
the little cabins were hid, one from another, by the whirling flakes and 
the fast gathering night. 

At his own request Hichbourne plodded on alone to his cabin where 
his wife sat solitary. A few moments later he entered Hoyt’s kitchen, 
very quiet, but with a face bleached white as the snow itself. “She is 
gone,” he said, and at first could be won to say no more. 

As soon as his neighbors realized what had befallen,—that the poor 
young wife, distraught, no doubt, by the death of her child and her 
quarrel with her husband, had wandered forth into the storm,—they 
made ready to go in search of her. Apathetically Hichbourne watched 
their preparation. “’Tis in vain,’ he told them. “I broke the 
promise that I made her. She will not come again.” 

His words proved true. Though all Glanby joined in the quest, 
though for days they searched the mountain glens and beat the forest, 
they searched in vain. The falling snow had blotted out the tracks of 
the lost one, and, as they were driven at last to believe, had hidden 
her body where she sank exhausted. In the spring, when the snows 
were melted, they comforted Hichbourne, they would search again and 
give her poor remains a Christian burial. Indeed, they kept their 
word, those honest Glanby folk, but never, for all their searching, 
in the snow or in the spring-time, did they find one trace of Hich- 
bourne’s lost wife. 

From the night of her going forth, Hichbourne left his mountain 
cabin forever. He wintered in Glanby, he even, in the spring-time, 
began to till the rich acres of the inheritance that had been his bane; 
but he seemed restless, as one who found his life of little savor, and soon 
he gave over the pretence of husbandry to range the woods. He neither 
snared nor shot the wild things, but seemed content merely to be roving 
far from men. Thus he continued for two years and then, as in a 
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sudden despair, he joined himself to a scouting party of Valley men who 
were bound against the Indians to eastward. In the first encounter he 
received his death wound and was buried deep in the forest where he 
fell. 

His cabin on the mountain plateau fell speedily into decay, for no 
man cared to dwell in a place of such sorrow—or so they gave the reason. 
For one cause or another, Ozias Hoyt and Heman Weeks within five 
years removed to Glanby with their families,.and then the plateau 
sank back into the wilderness. Yet the name still clung to the spot. 
Edge o’ the World, even to this day, they call the place where in far- 
off times Eber Hichbourne dwelt with the girl who came to him out of 
the storm and in the storm went from him. 


$ 
THE LAGGARD 


BY ELSIE CASSEIGNE KING 


Brave as ships could be! 
They circled there in a crescent fair 
To conquer the world for me! 


SB ships of the line! 


But Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday fled, 
With their sails all gleaming bright, 
To race a race with the flying sun 
For the star-set goal of night. 


And Wednesday and Thursday were so fleet 
That the wind could never tell 

Whether two ships there were he sped, 
Or whether two shadows fell. 


Friday and Saturday, wing-and-wing, 
Like white ghosts floated last, 

And I curved my hand to hail to them, 
But swift as a thought they passed. 


Dim in the west; hull down, and gone— 
And only dreams were mine! 

I had lost them all, beyond recall, 
Seven ships of the line! 











ART OR NATURE? 
By Lucy Copinger 


The third of the ‘* Miss Lucy’ Stories—A series of child sketches, each 
complete in itself. 


3 


NNA KARENINA and Sophie Bauerschmidt were sitting on 
A the curb-stone in front of the Bauerschmidt saloon, from 
beneath the bar of which they had just been rudely ejected 

by Sophie’s father. They were talking about Miss Lucy. 

“ My sister,” said Sophie, “seen Miss Luzy, and she says she’s a 
swell.” ; 

Sophie’s sister, a creature of a very big pompadour that hung 
coquettishly into one eye, worked at the beauty-counter of a depart- 
ment store, and was therefore the social oracle of the Bauerschmidt 
circle. . 

There was an element of gloom in Anna’s nature that discounted 
for her all thing pedagogical. “A swell!” she echoed disdainfully ; 
“she aind even no lady. My mother says she aind nothing bud a 
working-woman. Ladies never do no work. They jusd sids all day 
und puds things on their faces like my mother.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Sophie, “ Miss Luzy’s got nice clothes.” 

“‘ They aind so much,” insisted Anna; “she aind god no silk peddi- 
coad und she never wears no beads und her sdockings aind god holes 
over them.” 

“ But she’s pretty, anyhow,” said Sophie. 

“ Hod air,” Anna scoffed. “ Why, she’s god red hair.” 

“It’s the style,” argued Sophie. “ My sister put stuff on her hair, 
and some of it’s red and the rest aint.” 

“'Thad’s like my mother’s” Anna agreed; “but Miss Luzy’s is ° 
jusd all ted.” 

“But it’s curly,” wavered Sophie; “it’s curly down by her ear.” 

“Aind you never nexd?” cried Anna, angered at such denseness. 
Thad aind no real curl. 

“It’s spit then,” said Sophie. 

“ She puds id ub,” said Anna, with finality ; “I bed you she does.” 


“T bet you she don’t,” snapped Sophie. 
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“ Whad’ll you bed?” cried Anna. 

“ Nothun,” said Sophie femininely. 

“ You're afraid,” Anna jeered. “I bed you a cend she does.” 

“T bet you a cent she don’t,” cried the taunted Sophie. 

“All right,” said Anna; “jusd waid dill id rains.” Then, growing 
weary of Sophie’s company, she departed to the more congenial pur- 
suits of the gang. 

Two days latter it rained. Miss Lucy, having come to school in 
the midst of a damp, depressing drizzle, went to her bookcase where 
she kept a small looking-glass carefully hidden beneath a gilt-lettered 
“'Teacher’s Creed.” : The principal had often noted and approved the 
cheerful and long-sustained attention that Miss Lucy gave to her Creed 
each morning. 

However, that morning the inspection was short. The dampness 
had flattened her fresh waist into a slovenly, limp garment, and the 
end of her nose was damp and coldly pink. Being a mere feminine 
creature of clothes, she slammed the bookcase door and sitting down 
at her desk looked gloomily and bitterly at the sixty members of Class 
A. Owing to the inclement weather, Class A was in an unbecoming 
state of damp greasiness, and Nature, in a vain attempt to give a bath to 
her neglected children, had only made matters worse. 

Anna Karenina looked like a wet fresh sausage, and according to her 
usual custom in rainy weather, she had taken off the blue hair-ribbon 
that was her sole garter, thus letting both her stockings hang down over 
her shoes. True, her legs felt cold, but she had an idea that her stock- 
ings thus worn resembled the gaiters that Miss Lucy sometimes donned. 
Unlike Anna, whose morning ablutions no pleading could extend 
farther than the dainty wetting of a finger tip which was then cautiously 
applied to the corner of each eye, Bum O’Reilly every morning oblig- 
ingly washed his face in a three-inch circle whose centre was his nose,— 
an oasis of cleanliness in a desert of dirt. But, unfortunately, he smelt 
like a very strong stogie. This odor united with the ambrosial per- 
fume of stale beer that surrounded Sophie and the scent of the coal 
oil with which Josef Bureschy, whose mother was vain, anointed his too 
sparse coiffure. In the face of this union Frederick William, whom 
Miss Lucy had placed in the first and nearest seat, valiantly but vainly 
gave forth his usual clean soapy smell of the laundry. 

Miss Lucy, as she sat and sniffed the many-scented incense of 
Class A, felt a depressing wane of her young enthusiasm. Dirty little 
brats! How she did hate teaching! Maybe it would be better to get 
married, after all. If only Anna Karenina’s dress could be fried how 
nice it would look, and would it give Bum O’Reilly croup if she should 
wash his ears. 
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Just then the bell broke in upon these pleasant thoughts and Miss 
Lucy started in upon the morning’s work. The opening exercises 
passed with no untoward incident other than the sudden upheaval of 
Anna into the corner for eating candy, an incident which vexed Anna, 
as she thereby missed the “ Morning Thank You Song,” in which she 
always easily “out-hollered ” the other children. Then the mental 
number work began. The class, though good in reading, was poor in 
number, and Miss Lucy always gave a lesson when she felt cross, as 
it gave her an opportunity to glare. 

“ Frederick,” she began ironically, “if you had six cakes and gave 
me five how many would you have?” 

It was in the midst of this charmingly impossible proposition that 
Frederick was interrupted. 

“ Anna,” Miss Lucy whispered hurriedly, “come out of the corner 
at once. Frederick, sit down. Children, if you speak a word you will 
stay in two hours.” Then, with her sweetest smile, “ Now, my little 
boys and girls, let us take out our books and find the ‘ pretty bird’ 
stories.” 

Just at this moment the half-closed door opened and a young man 
peeped shyly in. He was a timid-looking young man with pale 
spectacled eyes and he carried a red copybook. Miss Lucy, seeing 
the book, knew the young man to be the critic teacher. 

This critic teacher was the dread embassy of the Training School 
under whose kindly guidance still continued such young and tender 
teachers as Miss Lucy. Also it was often found that after a visit from 
this critic teacher these same young and tender teachers must perforce 
hie themselves back to the School there to study a year longer. 

“ He sits in your room,” a teacher friend had shudderingly told Miss 
Lucy, “and you don’t know what you are saying and everything you 
take hold of drops, and all the time he just sits there and writes down 
all your mistakes, and you stay home for a week after because you are 
sick.” 

* How silly!” had exclaimed the superior Miss Lucy. “I never 
get nervous. If he comes in my room, I shall merely greet him with 
my ordinary manner and go on with my usual work.” 

From this calm announcement we can easily imagine Miss Lucy 
advancing to meet the critic teacher with an ineffable condescension. 
Instead of which she stood still and opened her mouth several times 
vainly. Then she gurgled. The critic teacher, who in reality was only 
a painfully shy, woman-fearing young man, also gurgled. He then 
extended a cold and clammy hand, which was met by one equally cold 
and clammy. At this point a loud whisper was heard from Sophie 
Bauerschmidt, who suspected Miss Lucy of matrimonial designs upon 
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every man from the janitor down. “It’s Miss Luzy’s beau,” she ex- 
plained loudly. Miss Lucy glared wildly at her, and the critic teacher, 
sinking weakly into a chair, opened his note-book. Miss Lucy turned 
to her class and for a moment smiled vaguely and appealingly at them 
with a dreadful shadow of her “ entertainment ” smile. Then, suppress- 
ing a tendency to swallow all the time, she began to direct the reading 
lesson in a voice that reminded her of Frederick William reciting a 
memory gem. As for the critic teacher, still appalled by the announce- 
ment that he was Miss Lucy’s beau, he sat wretchedly on the ridge of 
Miss Lucy’s chair and wrote swiftly and constantly in his book. 

At last Frederick William’s turn came to read. “See kitty chump,” 
said he. It was the first sentence in the Primer and the only one he 
had ever mastered. He rendered it upon all occasions, and it was 
always accepted by Miss Lucy with an indulgent smile. However, 
this time she shook her head. “No, dear,” she said sweetly; “ try 
again.” 

“ See kitty chump,” said Frederick complacently. 

Then Miss Lucy came toward him and bending over him pointed to 
the first word. 

It was at this moment that the stillness of the room was suddenly 
dispelled by a loud smack. This smack—sudden, loud, and sharp—was 
follow by a breathless gasp from the class. Then a sound of lamenta- 
tion fell upon the air. 

“Anna,” said Miss Lucy, instinctively, come here. And you, 
Sophie, also.” 

Anna came sullenly, Sophie tearfully nursing a very red cheek. 
Miss Lucy, standing between them, glanced at the critic teacher. He 
had stopped writing and, pen held in nand, was evidently critically 
waiting the outcome of this breach of discipline. 

“Anna,” began Miss Lucy, “ Why did you strike Sophie?” 

“T never done id,” declared Anna. 

“ Sophie,” said Miss Lucy, “ Why did Anna strike you?” 

Sophie, who was rather enjoying herself, sniffed violently. “She 
took my cent,” she said, “and I got it back and then she hit me in the 
jaw, and, Miss Luzy, I got the toothache,” finished this victim of 
Anna’s rapacity. 

You're a liar,” said Anna angrily, “and you waid dill I ged you 
oudside und I’ll knock your block off.” Then, with a sullen sob, “id 
was my cend anyhow. Id wasn’d even spid.” 

At this point Sophie, who loved an audience, broke in. “And she 
said you put your hair up in curl-papers at night, and she said your 
petticoat wasn’t even silk, and she said you didn’t have no holes in your 
stockings.” 
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At -these revelations Miss Lucy gasped and, sitting down hysteri- 
cally upon a desk, looked at the critic teacher. Outraged and horrified 
by the idea that he, a young man of exemplary habits, should be thus 
drawn into a discussion concerning feminine hosiery, the critic teacher 
had risen, pale and with a wild look in his eyes. For a moment he and 
Miss Lucy, both stricken gurgleless, looked at each other. Then seiz- 
ing his hat, he turned and hastened without the portals of the depraved 
and immoral Class A. As the door shut upon his scandalized back, Miss 
Lucy, glancing toward her desk, caught sight of a red copy-book lying 
there open. All the beautiful moral precepts that were the delight of 
Class A quite forgot, she clutched the copybook and feverishly turned 
its pages. They were all blank. 

“ What an awful old fake!” she exclaimed ; “ worse than I am;” and 
then, to Bum O’Reilly, “ James, run and take this to the gentleman 
that was in here just now.” 

Later, when the dismissal bell rang and the children were depart- 
ing, Miss Lucy fastened Anna’s ragged pink fascinator over her head. 
Then, as she gave her a gentle shove out the door, she stealthily pressed 
a cent into the child’s dirty hand. 

After which she went to the bookcase and looked at herself in the 
glass. Regretfully and tenderly she pulled a melancholy strand, once 
the pride and joy of her heart, that hung limply down by her ear. 
“And id wasn’d even spid,” she said gloomily. 


° 
IN ROMANY 


BY LUCY COPINGER 


HE clear stars, the dear stars, 
T And the whisper of a tree, 
The kind night, the blind night— 
These are the friends for me. 


The old north, the cold north, 
And the far voice of the west, 
The red east, the dead east, 
A South’s soft sighed behest ; 


The white road, the bright road, 
And all the things that are free, 
The blue hills, the true hills— 
These are the friends for me. 











HIS TRIAL TRIP 


By Katherine L. Mead 
$ 


his handsome mouth broke as he wondered, suddenly, what 

_ the men he knew would say if they could see him now. Tommy 

Harrington! He, the cynic, the woman hater, the witty scoffer, whose 

corner at his club was the resort of all the recently embittered, was 

sitting flushed and rigid, listening for the sound of skirts upon the 
stairs. 

During the long minutes that he waited he had time, like the 
drowning, to review the past that had given him so fierce a reputation 
for woman hating. 

His first attack had occurred at college, simultaneously with one of 
grip just after the Prom., when continuous feminine society and wet 
patent leathers produced their natural results. The grip he threw off, 
but the other ke cherished and even vaunted, so that by Commencement 
he was avoided by such as believed in settling down early. 

The next three years were given up to Law School and the Club, 
with summers abroad or in the backwoods with Newell Blake. This 
year it had been all Club, while he waited for the spirit to move him 
into something that he liked better than Law or his father’s business. 
And all this time he hardened his heart yet more and more. 

The manner of his final taking down was utterly commonplace. It 
was spring—an out-of-town wedding with house-party attachment—he, 
an usher—she, the prettiest bridesmaid. Before the first shower of 
rice he was a doomed man. 

The worst was that he felt himself slipping. He blushed scarlet 
when a question at the end of a long monologue by his host awoke him 
to the fact that he had been studying the way her hair waved off her 
forehead, and when they sent him for a golf-club that was under dis- 
cussion and le returned with an umbrella he knew the nature of his 
complaint. He watched himself be good to her younger brother and 
hint about calling, and engage two Pullman seats together, and he was 
so far gone that he didn’t care. By the time they reached New York 
and he had seen her home, he was ready to proclaim his sad state upon 
the housetops. 


T OMMY HARRINGTON was in a girl’s parlor. The lines about 
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At least he thought he was, but when he sat down to dinner with his 
father and older sister he found it difficult to approach the subject or 
even to answer coherently their questions about the wedding. At the 
Club it was no better. He got as far as saying, a propos of some dis- 
cussion in his circle, “ Women certainly have remarkable intuitions,” 
but every sore head was raised, and Blake, his own, familiar friend, 
asked, “ Who is it, Tommy?” And he held his peace. The solace of 
confidence was not for such as he, and after a week of silent struggle 
he found himself at her door. 

At last there was a sound of light feet coming down the stairs by 
little rushes, and there she was, prettier than ever, under a hat with 
forget-me-nots. Before he could recognize the depths to which a man 
has sunk who notices forget-me-nots, she began: 

“I’m so sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Harrington, especially as I 
have to go right out; but I did want to see you, if it was only five 
minutes, and talk about the wedding.” 

Harrington’s heart sank. Had he waited a whole week for five 
minutes about the wedding? 

“ And I want you to meet my mother,” she said, as a pretty, com- 
fortable, little lady came in. After compliments passed and a little 
talk of their common friends, the girl went on: 

“T wouldn’t go if it was anything else; but Miss Knowlton has 
views to-night, and she makes such a point of every one’s coming, and 
almost nobody else does.” 

Harrington looked bewildered. 

“It’s an old school-friend of mine,” explained the mother, “ who 
supports herself and sister by giving lectures on Europe, at this late 
day. Alice goes to help out, and, this being the last of the course, 
Miss Knowlton has it in the evening with a stereopticon, and asks the 
members of the class to bring their friends—and she can’t understand 
why they don’t.” 

“So, you see, I have to say good-bye, unless,” with a mischievous 
lift of her eyelashes, “ you would like to go as a friend.” 

“T should be delighted,” he answered boldly. 

“ Alice,” exclaimed her mother, “how perfectly ridiculous! Mr. 
Harrington would be bored to death. Alice was only joking; you 


mustn’t revtlx,feel obliged to go.” 
“Not at all, ied the hardened youth. “TI should enjoy it very 


much.” ? 
In two minutes he found himself on the steps with her, breathing 


the warm spring wind from the park. A savage longing seized him 

to wander there instead of in the more conventional ways of the stereop- 

ticon, but he mastered it and measured his untrammelled step to hers. 
VoL. LXXVII.—24 
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Presently he was roused from the music of her voice by its ending in an 
interrogation point. 

“Yes, yes indeed,” he answered at random. 

“ Well, so do I,” she went on. “I think you ought to help people 
that don’t have quite as many things as you do, just as much as those 
that live in the slums. Now, some girls that I know will spend any 
amount of time on a class of Bowery boys and they wouldn’t call on 
an old maid jn a boarding-house for anything.” 

“ Dreadful!” murmured Harrington. 

“Not that it’s a charity to know the Knowltons. Miss Knowlton 
is a little trying, but Miss Lily is a dear—She used to teach me, but 
people want modern methods now and she has hardly any pupils this 
year.” 

“Do you represent the old order?” he ventured. 

“ Well, I represent Miss Lily, and you must try and like her.” 

“T will,” he promised; and then the talk drifted to the wedding, 
till they reacaed the boarding-house where foreign travel was to be set 
forth. 

A colored girl opened the door into a hall full of ghostly odors, and 
piloted them through the narrow passage to the back parlor, where a 
musty company gazed at them with the eyes of those who have waited 
past hope. A little gray-haired lady greeted them airily. 

“Good evening, Alice! Mr. Harrington, very happy to meet you. 
We shall be delighted to have Mr. Harrington join us in our rambles 
this evening. I think, as it is somewhat past the hour, we will begin 
without waiting for other members of the class, who must have been 
unavoidably detained. Lily, this is Mr. Harrington, and you may turn 
the lights don at once.” 

Harrington had only time to see that Miss Lily must once have been 
pretty in a blue-eyed way when Miss Knowlton’s command was 
executed. In the gloomy pause that followed, Harrington decided that 
the rest of the audience were fellow boarders invited in order to secure 
the parlor, and that he might congratulate himself on being placed 
where he could get a silhouette of Alice. Finally Miss Lily’s experi- 
ments with the lantern were rewarded by the appearance of West- 
minster Abbey on the sheet. Miss Knowlton cleared her throat and 
began : 

“Ladies snd gentlemen,”—Harrington glanced at the other man, a 
drummer in the furthest corner,—% Ladies and gentlemen, Shakes- 
peare has observed that ‘ Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.’ 
Let us not merit the reproach of the immortal bard. It is my purpose 
this evening, by the aid of the stereopticon, to give you a brief glimpse 
of Northern Europe. Limited as our time must be, we shall not even 
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glance at its history, religion, or politics, but shall confine ourselves 
to the visible monuments of its mighty past. 

“ Beginning, then, with the shrine of England’s greatness,’—here 
Harrington’s mind strayed to the question whether you would really call 
the silhouetted nose retroussé, and, by the time he had decided not, 
Miss Knowlton was— “ crossing the channel with no experience of its 
celebrated mal de mer, we find ourselves in the gay capital of France.” 

The hour wore on, and, in spite of the architecture flashed before 
him, Harrington’s castle-building had projected a wide piazza and a 
slender girl in blue, when it vanished—with Antwerp Cathedral—at 
the turning on of the lights. 

The audience began slowly to detach itself from the upholstery. 
Miss Knowlton brought up the other gentleman and introduced him, 
then flitted away. 

“Great, wasn’t it?” said the drummer, with a wink. “Sort of 
thing that ke»ps a young man off the streets.” 

Harrington turned to Alice for help, and in a moment was making 
his parting speech to Miss Knowlton: “ Delightful evening; so glad to 
see the Piazza with the Campanile still standing. Have you been there 
since it fell?” 

“No, Mr. Harrington. I have never been abroad except in spirit.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, hopelessly banal. “I 
shouldn’t have mentioned it;” and before he could do more he found 
himself on the street apologizing to Alice. 

“Oh, don’t mind,” she said. “It’s my fault. I ought to have told 
you, but it won’t really hurt her feelings. She doesn’t see anything 
out of the way in lecturing on Europe without having been there. Oh, 
I wish they could go! Isn’t it hard they can’t when you think of the 
people who go every year just for clothes?” 

Harrington, with a vision of the auto tour he and Newell had 
planned in France because the roads were good, agreed emphatically. 

“Yes,” said Alice, “I knew you would understand. And no one 
can help respecting a person who works hard at something.” 

“No, indeed,” murmured Harrington, glad that she had put it 
that way; and then they drifted back to the wedding. 

When Harrington reached home he found his father still at his 
desk. Seeing things as they would appeal to Her, he was struck with 
_how gray his father was and how little he had known or cared what his 

father did in the evening. The older man’s disappointment that his 
only son should not want to carry on “ Harrington’s” had ruled out 
business talk between them. They were of New England stock and 
neither quarrelled nor made up openly. 

Tommy merely dropped into a chair beside the desk and said, a 
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little unnaturally, “ Father, have you still a place for a promising young 
man of good antecedents ?” 

Mr. Harrington raised his head quickly. 

“ Willing or obliging ?” he asked. 

“Willing,” answered Tommy, and when they separated at the end 
of an hour’s talk his father simply said, “Goodnight, my son.” But 
Tommy had a warm feeling in his heart, and before he fell asleep he 
had composed the anonymous note that was to make over what his 
summer trip wculd have cost him to the Misses Knowlton. 

Two months later Tommy Harrington came out of a London office 
pale with rage. He had been sent over to do a rather important piece 
of business with an English correspondent, who, as he wrote his father, 
was slower than primitive man. Again and again he had failed to 
clinch the affair; his sporting blood was up, and this last postponement 
“ over the week end ” disgusted him. He hailed a passing hansom—the 
only thing in London with any “go,” as he said to himself—and — 
ordered Hyde Park Corner. 

The time was out of joint with Tommy. He had been getting on 
famously with Alice, being called in consultation to plan the itinerary 
for the trip that some mysterious person “ who had enjoyed her classes ” 
had given to Miss Knowlton. Over Bradshaw and Baedeker he felt 
that he was making some headway, when his father sent him abroad 
at a day’s notice. In that day he sent her a note, and she answered that 
she was just starting for Boston to visit the Trenks over Class-Day. He 
remembered Rodney Trenk at the wedding as a Harvard Senior of more 
than usual stiffness. He sailed feeling injured, and for three weeks 
had been besieging that Englishman, taking occasional holiday spins 
with Blake, who hung about, as he said, harassing the rear of Commerce. 

To-day Harrington dismissed his cab at the Park and sauntered 
along to watch the driving. He was taking a cynical joy in the scanti- 
ness of the spectacle compared to the abundance of the American 
audience, whcn his eyes fell on two little old ladies in the front row. 
Yes, it was the Knowltons. They would be in London about this time. 
They might have heard from her. In a moment he was standing beside 
them, blushing violently. 

“ Miss Knowlton, you will hardly remember me, but I came to your 
last lecture with Miss Olyphant.” 

From the buzz of greeting he detached that they had just heard 
from Miss Olyphant and that she spoke of him. He dropped into a 
chair beside them. “Is Miss Olyphant well ?” 

“ Yes,” went on Miss Lily, “and having such a gay time at Cam- 
bridge. She is always a belle, I can see; but she says that she finds 
the Harvard men a little stiff and they don’t seem to understand her 
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as well as some others she has met. She said that you might be in 
London and if we met you to be nice to you. I wish I had her letter 
here.” 

“Tt would give us great pleasure,” said Miss Knowlton, “If you 
would like to joint us in our visits to places of interest. We are here 
through the kindness of an unknown friend and we should be glad 
to pass it on. To-morrow morning we shall devote to Westminster 
Abbey. Perhaps you would like to meet us there.” 

Harrington saw himself—but he also saw that letter. “ Delighted,” 
he began, and then broke off to point out an ambassador who was pass- 
ing. 
Their attention strayed to the spectacle before them. “ Sister 
says,” remarked Miss Lily, “that if there were not this regulation 
against public vehicles she should feel justified in taking a hansom 
for the sake of driving in Hyde Park.” 

“Well, it is a pity,” he answered, “that you can’t get a grande 
remise at short notice; but I know a way where cabs are allowed to cut 
across, that gives you some idea of it. Won’t you allow me to show 
it to you?” 

He led them to the gate, called a four-wheeler, and was soon doing 
the honors of the Serpentine at long range. Miss Knowlton rode with 
her Baedeker open to corroborate his information. To Miss Lily every 
name was an allusion, every type an illustration of that literature which 
a college man may so easily escape. But while he could not share her 
enthusiasm he could enjoy it, and so absorbed was he in the society of 
his protégées that he did not notice Newell Blake spinning past them 
at forty miles an hour. 

When he set the ladies down at their lodgings, it was with the 
promise to meet them next morning at the Abbey. Blake, returning 
late from dining out, found their rooms strewn with maps,-Baedekers, 
Hares, Literary Landmarks, and shilling guides. Harrington looked 
up and said, ‘“‘Did you know that Chaucer was really buried in the 
Poets’ Corner?” And Blake answered, “You poor thing! Who is 
she?” 

The next morning Harrington found the old ladies before him, gaz- 
ing at the outside of the beautiful pile. While Miss Knowlton brand- 
ished her Baedeker at Early English and Late Perpendicular, Miss 
Lily handed him. Alice’s letter, and with that in his pocket he was ready 
to face the American Review. It need hardly be said that Miss Knowl- 
ton took the lead and spared them no single fact. Harrington noticed 
that, while he served as audience, she was not patronizing him nor 
showing off. Her whole attention was given to verifying her lectures. 
Her impressions had crystallized long ago, but it was of the utmost 
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satisfaction to her to measure the crystals by the facts. Her highest 
praise was, “ Exactly what I expected.” 

Miss Lily, although she walked in a sort of sie: “ with eyes that 
saw the dead,” was the first to flag, and Harrington gladly sat down 
with her while her sister went once more to impress the Poets’ Corner 
on her mind. “I feel that I owe it to our unknown friend, Mr. Har- 
rington.” 

“Indeed you do,” he assented, as he settled himself for a quiet talk 
about Alice, her girlhood, childhood, and infancy. 

The next week Harrington was too busy worrying his Englishman 
to see much of the Knowltons, but he found time to plan their trip 
north and to induce them to visit towns in the order in which they 
appeared in the time-table rather than in the lectures. He even went 
up to Oxford with their mail to spend Sunday, to the disgust of Blake, 
who said within himself, “I’m a gentleman; I can’t spy on a fellow; 
but some woman has got hold of Tommy.” 

He was somewhat comforted when Harrington came in one day, 
glowing with victory over the Englishman, and said, “'There’s a 
Frenchman to be done next, but I’ll forget dull care with you for eight 
days in Normandy.” 

They were golden days of the old times, and it was a couple of 
care-free boys who shot into Paris one July day. As they streaked 
along Rue de Rivoli, Harrington’s attention was caught by two familiar 
figures clinging to a refuge at the corner of the Rue Castiglione. The 
moment he could drop his paraphernalia and remove the stains of jour- 
ney, he muttered an excuse to the astonished Blake and hurried into 
the Tuileries gardens. 

It did not take him many minutes to find the sisters watching the 
children on hobby-horses. ‘“ We seem to meet in gardens,” he observed 
flatly, to cover his broad grin. The two ladies fell on him with the 
pent-up observations 'of two weeks. England had been perfect. 
Stratford! Oh, the Lakes! Cambridge, wasn’t it even more interest- 
ing than Oxford? 

For many minutes he made no attempt to stem the tide. At last 
he ventured to ask whether they had heard from Miss Olyphant 
recently. “ Yes, three letters since we saw you,” began Miss Lily, and 
Miss Knowlton left them to search for the original site of the Palace. 

Miss Lily wound up the report with a confidence. The 30th of July 
would be Alice’s birthday. Miss Lily always sent her some little thing. 
This year, of course, she had no time for fancy work and she should 
like to send her the very prettiest thing in Paris; but she couldn’t go 
above five francs, and how should she get it through the Custom- 
House? At cone of the shops on the Castiglione there was a little 
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turquoise forget-me-not ring, perfectly lovely, but she hadn’t dared 
ask the price. The sentiment would be just what she wanted, but she 
had very little time for shopping. Sister was so constantly sight-seeing. 
She felt that she owed it to their unknown friend. 

Harrington said he was sending some things by customs broker and 
would be delighted to arrange for her parcel, and he proposed that he 
should call for her the next afternoon and go shopping with her, and 
Miss Knowlton agreed to take that time for a more exhaustive study of 
Notre Dame. He took them home in a cab, so that he should know the 
way next day, and then he searched out the forget-me-not ring and fixed 
the clerk thereof in case of his return next day. Sure enough, all Miss 
Lily’s gloating over miles of shop-windows ended in her return for the 
forget-me-not ring, for which she negotiated herself, with gentle pride, 
in French as archaic as the Chanson de Roland. She never ceased to 
celebrate the cheapness of jewelry in Paris. ; 

For Harrington the next three weeks were a period to be forgotten 
if possible. His days were so taken up with business that he could not 
go about much with the old ladies, and the anxiety he suffered about 
them in this strange land was beyond any he had ever known. He did 
their banking, changed them from one pension to another in spite of 
scenes with the landlord and threats of prosecution. He hunted up a 
doctor when four consecutive hours of the Louvre proved too much for 
Miss Lily. How they stood their pace was a mystery! Nothing but 
their strict Sundays saved them—and him. He sat up nights planning 
their expeditions by bus and train. Even when he went with them they 
refused to take a cab. They felt that they owed it to their unknown 
friend to speid their money to the best advantage. 

The night before they left for Lucerne, came a letter from Alice, 
thanking Miss Lily for the beautiful ring, the dearest thing she ever 
had, and wishing to be remembered to Mr. Harrington if they saw 
him again. ‘‘ Probably you won’t for it seems as though, just as you 
are getting acquainted with people, they go away. 

“Poor child, that seems a little lonely, doesn’t it? I don’t see 
why.” 

The next morning after he had seen them off he felt a little lonely 
himself. However, there was nothing to be done but hammer away at 
his business, placate Blake, and answer the queries that the old ladies 
despatched him, usually too late to be of any use. At last his business 
was done. He showed Blake a cablegram, “Good, father,” and began 
rather awkwardly. — 

“Oh, I think I’ll take a look at Holland for a week or so.” 

“ All right,” answered Blake; “the roads are good and it’s all one 


to me.” 
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“Well,” faltered Harrington, “I was going by train—to save time 
you know.” | 

“Don’t mention it,” said his friend stiffly. ‘“ You needn’t be afraid 
of my intruding. I’m off for London this afternoon. The state-room 
for the fifteenth holds, I presume?” And with that he was gone. 

Harrington felt pretty cheap, but what could he do? Miss Lily had 
just written him that, while she thanked him for his advice about 
taking a valet-de-place in Holland on account of the language, her 
sister felt that it would be an unnecessary tax upon the funds that 
they considered a sacred trust. If any remained after the custom-house, 
they should apply it to the mounting of their few photographs. But 
they were beginning to hear dreadful stories about the custom-house. 
Did he think they would have any trouble? They had bought so little 
of all the lovely things, but people at the table d’héte told such 
strange instances. Would he write them what he really thought? 

Harrington cursed himself for a fool and likely to be a worse 
one, but he packed for Amsterdam. After a week of courier duty, he 
was hardly surprised to find himself wiring Blake that he should sail 
on the Dutch line two weeks earlier than he had planned. He did not 
mention that Alice had promised two old ladies to come in town 
to meet that steamer, but he was not wholly unprepared for Blake’s 

“You poor thing! Who is she!” 

Neither that, nor the discomforts of the last berth on the ship, nor 
the care of two drooping-old ladies, counted when at last the moment 
really came and he saw the hat trimmed with forget-me-nots in the 
crowd on the pier. Under the forget-me-nots there was a question in 
two pretty eyes to which his made confession, but so full of the reason 
why that the pretty ones had to hide behind their lashes. 

Before Blake sailed Harrington was able to wire him, “ She is Alice 
Olyphant. Congratulations in order.” 

The unknown friend remained forever a romantic mystery to the 
Knowltons, but they took a proprietary pleasure in Alice’s engagement. 
Miss Lily said that she had foreseen it from the first. Miss Knowlton 
was more surprised than interested until she was told that they were 
going abroad cn their wedding journey, when she remarked, “ Alice is 
fortunate to have some one who has been over the ground with us.” 
And Alice thought so too. 
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SAFEGUARDED 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 
No fear within the citadel of his To-morrow waits 
Who, whatsoe’er the weather, fares with Purpose through the gates. 
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PETER O’FORUS 
By Margaret Sullivan Burke 
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about tha book-kaping.” 

Mr. Dennis O’Donnell was only a street laborer. But, 
being a good manager, he had reached the eminence of “boss” to 
a limited gang of men, a contractor in a small way on his own account. 
His education, however, only enabled him to spell his cognomen with 
an X for a middle name, thus: 


é N ORA, darlint! Come here till me; I want to talk wid ye 


his 
Dennis X O’Donnell, 
mark ; 


and his daughter gave what aid she could in keeping his accounts, 
though her own education was by no means finished, for she had 
been her mother’s only helper ever since she could reach the dish-pan 
by standing upon a soap-box. 

“Ef ye cud only do a thrifle betther, mavourneen,” the father 
continued, “ Oi wuddent moind biddin’ fer tha big job on tha bound’ry 
road tha spring.” 

“ Could you make much more money by it?” asked Nora. 

“Piles an’ piles av it. Phwat Oi made this toime wuddent be 
a fla-bite.” 

“Then why couldn’t I learn between this and spring?” 

Dennis struck his thigh a resounding whack with his open palm, 
and, nodding his head, gave a quick pull at his pipe, before express- 
ing his admiration for his daughter’s forethought and pluck. 

There was a business school in the town, conducted by Mr. Irving 
Elliott, to attend which had been Nora’s secret, but quite hopeless, 
ambition. 

The graduates could do everything, from writing a steel-plate 
hand to keeping a set of books in most artistic order, and merchants 
blocked the way in the effort to obtaim their services before the ink 
was dry upon their diplomas, according to Mr. Irving Elliott’s cir- 


culars; and as Nora read aloud to her father one that she had been 
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treasuring up, he slapped his thigh at every extravagant statement, 
with full confidence in its truth; and the following day Nora entered 
the business college. 

Dennis secured the contract, and Nora kept her father’s accounts 
in chirography which was such a fac-simile of her teacher’s that the 
sharpest expert would not have discovered the forgery had she signed 
his name to a document; she did the housework also, but it would not 
be according to precedent had her occupation ended there. 

Harry Flynn was the eldest son of a neighbor just beyond a 
vacant square, the bright green of which had long since given place 
to sober brown, beaten bare by the many feet that made it a common 
play-ground. Harry was a compositor on a morning paper, and of 
course worked all night, with the morning hours devoted to Morpheus. 
But after spending an hour distributing his type, for use the next 
night, he had the rest of the long summer afternoons to himself. 
He often utilized the time in visiting the fair Nora, and no right- 
thinking and discriminating young man could do that and not be, as 
he was, desperately in love with her, for she was pretty as a princess, 
though living in anything but a palace. But alas! he was jealous also, 
for Nora was an unconscionable tease, and kept him on -tenter-hooks 
most of the time. 

One afternoon she was in her most capricious mood, and their 
differences amounted to quite a quarrel. 

“This ends it!” Harry, finally, almost shouted in his vexation, 
and, seizing his hat, made his heels ring on the board-walk as he 
slammed the gate behind him. Nora was a bit frightened, but she 
did not seek to detain him, and he went on to his work in the most 
wretched frame of mind possible to a healthy and upright young 
man. That night the Telegraph ran late; the city editor tarried 
long at the theatre; and the “ heavy man ” attended a political caucus, 
and had to save the country in a momentous leader of two columns 
after midnight; so the compositors were “stuck” until nearly day- 
light, and when the much-tired young man got to bed at last, he 
rested uneasily. | 

“T wish I hadn’t been so hard on Harry,” said Nora to her- 
self next morning, “ for, somehow, it seemed as if he meant what he 
said. Well, I will write him a letter, the first too, just as soon as the 
work is done, and send it over about the time he gets up.” 

But when, finally, she sat down to write, a domestic hubbub was 
going on in the kitchen that made thought almost impossible, though 
she completed the letter at last, just as her chum, Katie Gallagher, 
called her out for a back-yard social ; and, running through the kitchen 
in response to the call, she heard her mother exclaim: 
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“Take onythin’ ye c’n foind, an’ be aff wid ye!” 

Now, Mrs. O’Donnell was not the first woman to lose patience 
and say what she did not mean, nor was Connie the first boy to 
take advantage of such imprudence. It was kite time, and Con was 
engaged in constructing one of those annual air-ships; his ambition, 
however, had entirely outstripped his resources, and the frame he had 
built was so large that he exhausted all the paper which he had been 
gleaning from the grocers’ bundles for months, and still a hollow void 
remained in its centre. After scratching his head a dozen times, he 
conceived the idea of making his kite still more stunning by putting 
a piece of some contrasting color, cut in a fancy shape, over this 
troublesome aperture. Many an inspiration has been born of like 
parentage, but paper of any color was not easy to find in this typical 
Irish household ; so Con began a search, got his ears boxed, whimpered 
a little to soften the mother heart, and then told what he wanted. 
Mrs. O’Donnell was not in a May-day humor, for it was wash-day— 
though that was nothing new, as Mrs. O’Donnell was a washerwoman ; 
but scolding and boxing availed nothing against the usual boyish 
persistence, and Con regarded the permission as a perfect godsend, 
for it seemed to him quite sufficient license for confiscating the 
letter which his sister had left lying on the table in her room,—for 
her room was also Con’s room, and her father’s and mother’s as well, 
since there was but one room in the house besides the kitchen,—and 
the letter was written on blue paper. 

So, cutting out from the letter the form of a star, he pasted it 
securely in the centre of his kite, while Jamie Gallagher looked 
admiringly on, ready to help if called upon, and, humbly gathering up 
the fragments of Con’s star, he crammed them into his pocket, among 
the usual collection found there. 

“An’ what’ll ye call her, Con?” he asked, when the kite was 
finally completed. 

“ Men don’t name kites,” said Con, with an air of superior wisdom. 
¢ “ But they name ships,” persisted Jamie; “an’ this is most 
bully as a ship.” 

That settled it. Con was not proof against such sincere flattery. 
“ Well what shall it be?” 

Jamie hesitated. “It must be something big, th’ biggest word ye 
e’n foind,” he said at length. 

A happy thought struck Con: “ O7’ll jist luk into Nora’s buk; she 
wuz moighty peticler t’use it when she wrote tha’ letther to tha’ printer 
chap, an’ we c’n foind a big word as well as her,” said he, opening 
his sister's dictionary a gift from Flynn, and running his finger 
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down the first page to which he came. At last he found a word that 
seemed dignified enough, and spelled it out: 


“ P-T-E-R-O-P-H-O-R-U-S.” 


A very significant name it was, but Con was not scientific, and 
did not know the meaning, of course. He was not skilled in pronuncia- 
tion, either, but made out in his own fashion, calling it: 


“PETER O’FORUS.” 


But this butterfly, with its name spelled right, never sailed as high 
as that kite, the offspring of much anxiety, and destined to be the 
parent of even greater chagrin. 

As Nora answered Katie’s summons, she was annoyed, and would 
have ignored the call entirely had she not feared that that enter- 
prising young person might bounce bodily into the room in another 
moment and discover her occupation. 

“And what is the trouble with you, Nora,” asked Kate; “ looking 
as red as my peonies, and your eyes like two holes burned in a blanket ?” 

“Oh, it’s the steam and the heat, and Con is enough to worry a 
saint; but I am feeling splendidly.” And, while her mind was full of 
the letter that should be sent at once, she chatted on with seeming 
carelessness, for fear Kate would discover that she was not at her ease. 
They talked of the things that are most interesting to girls, until Nora 
half forgot her perturbed feelings and also the letter. But Mrs. 
O’Donnell’s voice put an end to it at last: 

“Nora! yer fayther’ll be here till dinner soon, an’ it not touched.” 

As Nora turned to obey her mother’s summons, Kate arrested her 
attention: 

“ Oh, see what an elegant kite Connie has put up! It seems almost 
a mile high already—nearly over to Griffin’s.” 

“Even the kites fly toward Griffin’s to your eyes,” replied Nora 
banteringly. 

Kate blushed. “It is going toward Flynn’s now,” in a spirit of 
retaliation. 

But, instead of looking smilingly conscious, Nora heaved a sigh; 
then the awkward pause was interrupted by a sudden exclamation of 
dismay from Kate, just as Mrs. O’Donnell called again, this time in 
no gentle tone. 

Con’s twine, from the grocery bundles also, was made of paper, 
very nice and tough when dry, but alas! quite another thing when wet, 
and it had been made wet in one place by ‘a drop of moist paste, 
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and, untwisting, parted just as the kite was soaring most majestically, 
as he and Jamie thought, and down it came ingloriously to earth 
again; which catastrophe was the cause of Kate’s sudden outcry. Its 
fall seemed interminable to the boys; and, although it did not fall so 
far nor alight in so uncomfortable a place as did Lucifer, it seemed 
so to Con,—though, not being versed in the classics, he did not exactly 
put the comparison that way,—for it landed on the premises of the 
Flynns, and that very morning he had had an encounter with the two 
younger members of that family, of which a lump on the back of his 
head was the only trophy he bore from the field. He, therefore, 
resigned all hope of recovering his property, and slowly and sadly went 
into the house, while Jamie lifted up his voice and wept. 

Then poor Con was met by another difficulty, for Nora, who had 
missed and was searching for her letter, taxed him with meddling 
therewith. 

“Sure, Oi thoct ye’d be wantin’ of it delavored, an’ so Oi wint 
flyin’ wid it.” 

“Well, you might have spoken to me about it, Connie; but 
if you are sure Harry got it, there is no great harm done.” 

“It wint to Flynn’s fast enough,” said Con, sticking his tongue 
into his cheek, and hopping over the fence, into Gallagher’s yard, 
where he witnessed a scene that made him keep in ambush. 

Crying, like laughing and yawning, is infectious. If there is 
more than one child in a family, a lachrymose solo of any considerable 
length is simply impossible. It soon takes the form of a duet, a trio, 
or a chorus, according to the size of the family. So, as Jamie came 
howling in, the baby pulled the cat’s tail, and puss set up a brilliant 
falsetto accompaniment to Jamie’s music, ending with a rapid dash 
of her sharp claws at baby’s plump fist. The duet became a trio at 
once, but puss, elevating her tail, cut her part short by escaping 
from the house, and Jamie, diverted by the catastrophe, ceased also, 
leaving baby screaming solus. Kate ran to the rescue, bound up the 
bleeding finger with a bit of rag, and looked about for a string. 

“ Here, Jamie,” she called, knowing that a boy was always likely to 
be sufficient for such an emergency, “ give me a string.” 

Down went the dirty little hand into that pocketful of miscellany, 
and, after a brief rattling of marbles, jack-stones, and nails, emerged, 
bringing with it the end of a string. The consequence was an eruption, 
including the bits of paper saved from the kite. Jamie sniffed a 
little at this, but proceeded to gather up his spilled treasures,—all 
but the paper, which, now that the star of Peter O’Forus had forever 
set, was only a hateful reminder of his disappointment. Then he 
took little Mary, with the big tears still hanging on her under eye- 
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lids, and the injured member held aloft out of harm’s way, and led her 
out-doors to be amused. 

Kate gathered up the scraps of paper to put them into the fire, 
when she chanced to see the name of her sweetheart, Jack Griffin. 
Now, there were but few pieces of the letter left, but these gave 
intelligence to her that made every vein in her body a stream of fire. 
She called Jamie, and, giving him some sugar-kisses that this same 
Jack Griffin had brought her the evening before, smiled most encourag- 
ingly. Jamie was not a little astonished at this unusual demonstration 
of affection, though his instinct led him to accept the sweetmeats 
without question ; but, as he turned to go, Kate said, in an indifferent 
tone somewhat overdone: 

“Oh, Jamie! Where did the bits of paper come from that you 
left on the floor?” 

“Peter O’Forus,” answered he sententiously, making off for fear 
of being required to pick up the rubbish. 

“ Peter O’—who?” 

“Forus,” said the boy, still retreating. “It wuz part uv Nora’s 
letther.” 

“ What was Peter doing with it?” Kate asked, puzzled and excited. 

The father of lies must have whispered in that boy’s ear, for sud- 
denly, remembering the direction the kite had taken at first, he 
yelled back, as he disappeared around the corner of the house, where 
he saw Con beckoning him: 

“ Takin’ it over to Jack Griffin.” 

“To Jack Griffin, indeed!” snapped Kate to herself. “ What is 
she sending letters to Jack for? I-wonder if she wants all the men in 
town? I thought her my best friend too.” 

She went away by herself and studied the fragments. She could 
make out but a small part, but far too much for her peace: 

“Mrs. John Griffin,” she saw on one piece, and on others: 
“ astonish Katie—let the gossips talk—dear Jack—love—bright future,” 
and so on; good words and peaceable in themselves, but how fraught 
with treachery in their evident combinations! 

“So, this is the way the matter stands,” she muttered. “ ‘Astonish 
Katie,’ indeed! Well, I guess I’ll astonish them.” 

Having read a number of sensational novels, she knew the proper 
thing to do, and that same day wrote a letter of dismissal,—but care- 
fully omitted the signature, for in the case Julianna vs. Alphonso the 
letter miscarried and the gossips got scent of the whole affair,— then, 
sealing it securely, she despatched it by little Jamie to the real-estate 
office where Jack Griffin was a clerk. 

About the same time that Kate had captured the discarded scraps 
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of Nora’s letter to Harry, which took such immediate effect upon her, 
the other portion of Nora’s letter was “ delavored ” just as Con had 
said, though he little thought the statement true. 

Harry Flynn was not hard to awaken that morning ; but the shouts 
and hurrahs under his first-story window—there were no second-story 
windows, because there was no second story—would almost have 
awakened the dead, and, farther sleep being impossible, he arose and 
proceeded to make his toilet in no very amiable mood. The mirth 
outside continuing, he opened the shutters and looked out. His two 
little brothers had a kite, torn and defaced, over which they were hold- 
ing a grand powwow. 

“Won’t Con O’Donnell be mad?” screamed Nick, jumping up and 
down in an ecstasy at the thought of a consummation so perfect. 

“Hurrah for us! Whoop!” yelled Johnny, swinging the tattered 
kite above his head. 

“ What’s all this fuss about?” growled Harry, slamming the shutters 
wide open. 

“We’s captured Con O’Donnell’s kite,’ Johnny answered. 
“ Wern’t it illegant?” holding it up to the window for inspection. 

Now, among the many duties of the night previous, Flynn had 
set up an advertisement for Mr. Irving Elliott, and he instantly 
recognized the chirography on the star as his, since he had never seen 
a specimen of Nora’s. He immediately opened negotiations, through. 
the window, for the purchase of the kite, and soon had full possession, 
while Johnny and Nick sped to the nearest store to invest the proceeds. 

He had thus obtained the larger part of the letter; but, with that 
depravity inherent in, but not confined to, inanimate things, every 
stick and stone which had marred the beauty of the kite had effaced 
words he would have given an exorbitant sum to peruse. He felt sure, 
however, from what he could decipher, that Mr. Irving Elliott had 
been making love to Nora, and that he must have had abundant 
encouragement. His former suspicions were all confirmed. The false 
Nora had been trifling with him, while encouraging her teacher, 
whom she was about to marry. Well, he himself was not a man to 
be played with, and he was not in favor of waiting any girl’s con- 
venience to discard him; so, half an hour later little Nick, driven by 
force of currency paid in hand, and having seen his enemy Con 
O’Donnell start off on a fishing excursion, was wending his way to 
the gentleman contractor’s residence, bearing a closely sealed note to 
Nora. Harry had written it several times before he could suit himself, 
and finally forgot, in his haste, to add his autograph, as operators of 


the type-writer are prone to do. 
On the way to O’Donnell’s Nick met Jamie, as he was bound for 
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‘ Griffin’s office with Kate’s letter. Of course they stopped to compare 
these documents; and Nick, whose chief failing was covetousness, 
immediately hatched a scheme: 

“ How'll ye thrade letthers, Jamie?” 

“Qh, Oi won’t thrade! Moine is tha purtiest, it’s so white an’ 
nate.” 

“But moine has an aigle an’ a flag onto it,” persisted Nick. 
“Gimme a marble an’ Oi’ll thrade.” 

Jamie looked at the picture of the eagle and flag for a minute, 
and his love of bright colors got the better of his judgment: 

“Well, Oi’ll gi’ ye a commy to boot.” 

“No, a white-alley,” insisted Nick. “This aigle an’ flag is worth 
a white-alley.” 

“All right, then ;” and the little speculators started on again, each 
happy in the thought that he had the best of the bargain,—one 
because he was a marble the richer, and the other that he could look 
at the picture for a time. 

At O’Donnell’s a neighbor had just dropped in for a chat, when 
one side of Nick’s freckled face and one eye appeared at the door. As 
he caught a glance from Nora, he made a sign of profound secrecy 
and reached her the letter. Nora quickly secreted it in her pocket, 
while her heart beat a merry tattoo: Of course, as Nick brought it, 
it was an answer to her letter from Harry. How quickly he had 
sent it, and how she wished to read it! But the talk went on. She 
was terribly impatient, and, managing to tear off the end of the envelope, 
withdrew the enclosure and tried to look down into her pocket to 
catch a word or two, but without success; and when at last she was 
free to escape into the garden, the envelope with its telltale address 
remained in her pocket, as she read the letter, sans signature, that 
Kate had written to Jack Griffin. 

“He did mean it, sure enough, then,” she almost sobbed. “ Begins 
it: ‘False one,’ and says we must be strangers henceforth; but it 
seems to have been very easy for him to ‘ end it,’ after all. No wonder 
he was ashamed to sign his name, after I wrote him almost a—a—love- 
letter. I suppose he thinks he is better than I am because he works 
on a newspaper. Well, I don’t care; he can’t hurt me;” and to prove 
the assertion she burst into tears. 

Mr. Jack Griffin was busy in his office when Jamie arrived with 
the other changeling letter, and, as that enterprising chap felt a 
trifle guilty about his recent trade, he did not dare to show his face, 
so he sent the missive in by the office-boy. Thinking it a business 
letter, Griffin opened it in a perfunctory way, threw the envelope into 
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the waste-basket without even glancing at the superscription, and 
proceeded to read the contents: 

“My once valued friend.’ Why, what does this mean?” Jack 
exclaimed, as soon as he could get his breath, then read on to the end. 
“No name, but from Kate evidently, for I am accused of unfaith- 
fulness and given to understand that everything is over between us. 
I presume she judges me by herself, and doubtless has a new love— 
the fellow who type-wrote her letter, I suppose, and composed it too, 
for it sounds masculine. Well, I will take her at her word: I can 
be as independent as she can. But who would have thought it of 
little Katie?” 


“To think I slighted every other girl for Nora!” thought Harry 
Flynn a few days afterward. “It doesn’t pay; and there’s Katie 
Gallagher, who is quite as pretty, and they say she has just broken off 
with Griffin: I’ll give her a call; and I'll time my visit so that Miss 
Nora will be a spectator.” 

So he put a “sub” on his case that evening, arrayed himself with 
care, and in the glow of a late summer sunset strolled leisurely up the 
paved walk to the door of the Gallagher mansion of four rooms and 
a kitchen. He was cordially greeted at the door by Katie herself, 
who, costumed in an airy muslin,—which was Nora’s secret envy,— 
had been sitting by the window humming her gayest air, though she 
had cried half the night. 

Poor Nora, looking through the morning-glory vines that shaded 
her window, saw the arrival, as Flynn predicted, and as Kate was 
glad to know, and, thinking she knew at last why Kate had been so 
cool lately, her cheek burned with a sense of injustice. 

Flynn spent a delightful evening, and went home with the hurt 
to his vanity—which he thought was wounded love—aching rather less. 
This was only a prelude to other calls; and one evening, while he and 
Kate were chatting cosily, his little brother Nick, who had come over 
during the afternoon, was playing an exciting game of marbles with 
Jamie in the side yard. By reckless playing he had reduced his stock 
to a single marble, and that he refused to risk. 

“Qi won’t do it!” he cried, in no very soft tone. “It’s me very 
lasht one, an’ Oi won’t do it.” 

“It b’longs t? me onyhow,” declared Jamie. “Oi only had tha 
letther a little whoile, an’ ye sh’d have tha alley a little whoile.” 

“An’ Oi say it was a fair thrade, an’ tha marble is moine!” 
screamed Nick. 

“Yer a liar an’ a tafe!” yelled Jamie; and modern Greek met 
Greek. 
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“Here, Jamie!” called Kate, “ what’s the trouble?” 

“ Nick,” seconded Harry, “ quit fighting and go home.” 

“ He’s got me white-alley,” blubbered Jamie. 

“ Qi aint neether,” snapped Nick. 

“Come here and we will see about it,” said Flynn. “ You can 
be judge, Kate, and I will be the jury.” 

This was a phase in the fight which the boys did not relish; they 
came up, however, though sullenly enough. 

“Now, tell us all about it,” said Harry. 

Nick looked at Jamie out of the corner of his eye, and Jamie looked 
at Nick; but both maintained a profound silence. 

“Speak up, Nick! Tell the court what you know about it,” 
encouraged Flynn. 

“Well, ye see,” ventured Nick, kicking up the edge of Kate’s 
flower-bed with his great toe, “Oi wuz a’takin’ uv yer letther to 
Nora. 

“You are spoiling that flower-bed,” interrupted Harry hastily. 
“ Can’t you tell a thing without so much fuss? You tell us how it was, 
Jamie.” 

“ Well, when Oi wuz a’takin’ uv Katie’s letther t’ Jack,” began the 
imp, with a pretty fair knowledge of how the matter stood; but he 
got no farther, for now it was Kate’s turn to interrupt. 

“Hush, Jamie! We do not care about all that; it is what you 
were fighting about that we want to know.” 

“An’ that’s what we’s tryin’ ter tell ye!” cried both boys at once. 

“Well, let them tell it their own style,” suggested Flynn, see- 
ing no other way, and being curious enough at the mention of the 
letters, to be willing to stand whatever came, to hear the rest of it. 
Kate was equally interested and so consented. 

Nick made a clean breast of it in his characteristic way, and con- 
sternation invaded the hearts of his auditors. 

“My letter given to Jack Griffin! O you little villain!” broke 
in Harry excitedly. 

“And mine to Nora O’Donnell!” exclaimed Kate. 

“ We’s didn’t think it ’ud make ony dif’ence,” protested Jamie. 

“We’s didn’t know it wuz ony harrum,” whimpered Nick, 
beginning to fear consequences. 

“ But it did make a difference, and it did do harm,” declared Mr. 
Flynn sternly; though, for the life of him, he did not know exactly 
how, as it seemed to have had the very effect intended. “Nick, you go 
home,” he commanded. “Hold on! Give Jamie his marble,—(Nick 
complied reluctantly,)—here’s a dime to buy more, and here’s another 
for you, Jamie, and don’t fight any more about it.” 
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They were silent a moment, after the boys had vanished with a 
somersault and a yell, and then Harry said: 

“Tf it is a fair question, Miss Kate, what was the trouble between 
you and Griffin?” 

“TI did not care to have my betrothed receiving love-letters from 
my bosom friend,” she replied stiffly. 

“But I happen to know it is the other way, for Nora has been 
getting love-letters from Elliott,” said Flynn in a puzzled tone. 
“ What makes you think she wrote to Jack?” 

“T do not have to surmise,” a little testily. “I have part of the 
letter.” 

“TI beg pardon. Where did you get it?” 

* From my brother.” 

“ How came he by it ?” 

“He got it from Peter—somebody.” 

“And who is Peter?” 

Had that question been asked and answered truthfully in the 
beginning, how much heartache and confusion would have been pre- 
vented! Jamie was again summoned. He came with forebodings, 
taking care first to secrete his dime, for fear of reprisal. 

“Where did you get the scraps of paper that you left on the floor 
that day ?” asked his sister. 

“Con O’Donnell guv ’em till me.” 

“TI thought you said Peter—somebody—gave them to you?” 
corrected Kate. 

“Peter? Oh, yes! Peter O’Forus. That wuz tha name uv tha 
kite.” 

A light began to dawn upon Flynn, and he exclaimed: ° 

“The kite! why, that’s where I got Mr. Elliott’s letter. That'll 
do, Jamie; you may go now.” 

“Tt cannot be possible that Nora has been receiving love-letters 
from one man, writing them to another, and encouraging a third at 
the same time,” he summed up, turning to Kate. “She never seemed 
to me that sort of a girl”—his heart softening—“there is some 
mystery about it; and I think I have the key. Excuse me while I step 
home a moment.” 

While Kate waited his return, she went to the door to let the 
fresh air fan her cheeks, which were burning with excitement, and was 
just in time to see Mr. Jack Griffin—who probably thought a fair 
exchange no robbery—step up to O’Donnell’s door, while Nora 
graciously admitted him; and poor Kate’s cheeks grew hotter instead of 
cooler. 
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She composed herself, however, to meet Harry when he returned ; 
and produced the scraps of paper, which she had preserved for possible 
future contingencies. Seeing at once that it was the same paper, they 
fitted the fragments into the star, and lo! the seeming mystery was 
but the plain, every-day fact of a loving young woman’s penitence. 
In the letter Nora had sought to preserve her own summer idyl by 
making due apologies first, and then proceeded to apprise her own 
possible suitor of the happy romance next door. 

Jack and Nora were called in, and a few words did more to clear 
up their differences than reams of writing would have done an hour 
before. And, though the ambition of the kite builder had endangered 
two love-dreams and might have changed the current of four lives, 
Cupid was rescued at last by the Spirit of Trade. 


e 


MATES 


BY J. BERG ESENWEIN 
H the sapphire sea has a lilt for me 
() In the toss of its sibilant crest, 
When its spumy rime sounds a vesper chime 
And the amber light glows in the West. 


In the midnight sea there’s a note for me, 
Understandingly voicing my cry— 

Or the star-light rifts through the fleecy drifts 
Or the surges sway dark as the sky. 


But the angry sea wails a dirge to me 
When the tempest artillery booms ; 
Then a fearsome rune is its only tune 
And its tragical threnody glooms. 


So the changing sea is a mate for me 
As it darkles or sparkles by turn: 

"Tis never the same, ’tis ever the same, 
And its life-riddle no man may learn. 











LAND-HUNGER IN THE 
BLACK BELT 


By Booker T. Washington 
Author of «*Up From Slavery,” etc. 
s 


HE public has heard much in recent years about what is known 

T as the “ Black Belt ” of the South. Few persons, however, have 

any clear idea of the actual conditions in the life of the 

people who live in these regions. Much has ‘been written about their 

outward circumstances, but of the thoughts which move them the out- 
side world knows but little. 

It has long seemed to me that it would contribute to a better under- 
standing of these people and of the problem which their presence in 
the South has created if something more were known of the struggle 
they are making to better their own condition. For the most part 
they have been considered hitherto merely in the mass. The history 
of their efforts to get on their feet has been given only in statistics. 

The Census of 1900, for instance, recorded the fact that there were 
in the neighborhood of 190,111 farm-owning negro families in the 
United States, and that the number of these families had increased in 
ten years something like 57 per cent.,—that is to say, at the rate 
of nearly 6 per cent. a year. These figures, however, will mean little 
to any one who does not appreciate the effort it has cost the black masses 
of the South to bring about the changes they indicate. As a matter 
of fact, these statistics testify to a radical change throughout the 
South in the mind and temper of the negro people. They indicate 
that the desire for progress and ambition to succeed have touched and 
are transforming the life of what is certainly the least favored and has 
often been considered the most backward class among the negroes in 
the South. : 

The change in the temper of the people, to which I have referred, 
shows itself, among other ways, in the changed feeling of the people 
toward the soil on which they live. The bitter struggle that some of 
these men have had to get possession of it has bred in many cases a 
passion for land, which the people themselves speak of as “ land- 
hunger.” “T likes de land,” said one of these men at one of the 
farmers’ conference ; “TI jes’ likes de smell of it.” 
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Not infrequently negro farmers will tell how, through some of the 
mysteries of the law that they do not pretend to understand, they have 
been made to pay two or three times over for the land they own. 
Having acquired it in this hard way, they hold on to it with a fearful 
and unreasoning tenacity. 

These men represent, I am convinced, a new type. I do not think 
that the negro came out of slavery with any particular love for the land 
or any passionate desire to own it. Accustomed, as he was in slavery, 
to work under the direction of a white man and to depend upon him 
for his supplies, the negro farm-hand fell very easily, after emancipa- 
tion, into the partial slavery of the crop-lien system. To the average 
man of this class it may well have seemed the least troublesome and 
most natural mode of existence. It had the advantage over slavery 
of permitting him to ehange his master whenever he chose. But 
too often this freedom meant to the negro farm-hand practically little 
more than the right to move from one plantation to another. It made 
his services less valuable to the white man for whom he worked and was 
demoralizing to the laborer himself. The necessity of having the 
laborers who performed the work permanently settled on the soil was 
a constant temptation to employ some form of coercion and was the 
direct cause of the existence in some instances of a system of peonage. 

On the other hand, the negro has had to learn the necessity and 
importance of owning the land on which he lives. I have frequently 
observed that the successful negro farmers. with whom I have been 
acquainted say that they spent a number of years roaming about the 
country before the idea came to them to have a home of their own. 
Shortly after the close of the war the colored people in the South had 
great hopes that the government was in some way going to provide for 
them, but that expectation soon vanished. The colored people set great 
store upon their right to vote, and after it was modified, in the way that 
is familiar, they became greatly disheartened. 

My experience is, however, that wherever I discern a land-buying 
community I find there a spirit of hopefulness and confidence. The 
man who is established on his soil has, to a certain extent, solved the 
negro problem, so far as he individually is concerned. 

The success of one man very soon begets a desire for a similar suc- 
cess among his neighbors. His example is contagious. The “ land- 
hunger” spreads. It has spread in recent years throughout the 
South until at the present time, as far as { am able to learn, there 
is a very positive and a very earnest desire among the masses to get a 
foot-hold on the soil. The records of our “ Black Belt” counties show 
that the farmers are slowly but steadily working up, through the various 
forms of contract labor, from the crop-lien, share-tenant, and cash- 
tenant system, to ownership. 
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In spite of difficulties—difficulties that grow out of slavery, diffi- 
culties that grew out of reconstruction—these humble farmers are 
beginning to advance. They have no literature of their own to record 
their achievements. The little heroisms of their narrow and obscure 
lives remain unhonored and unsung. To my way of thinking, however, 
there is something at once heroic and pathetic in the stories I have 
heard from the lips of some of these men, telling of their struggles 
to get a home, to buy land, and improve the moral and social conditions 
of the communities in which they live. 

It is pretty hard for a race or class to be self-respecting, to be 
progressive and successful, which nourishes its spirit exclusively on the 
ideas and traditions of another race or another section of the community 
in which it lives. Every people, however, that is struggling upward 
has its heroes, no matter how humble their achievements may be, 
and the record and traditions of these achievements are to it a source 
of inspiration and strength. The story of what one man has accom- 
plished encourages another to do as well or better. 

When the negro conference was established at Tuskegee fourteen 
years ago, it was, in part, to get the negro farmers interested in their 
own welfare and progress as a class and as a race. Since there was 
no printed literature which told what each individual was doing for 
himself and his community in different parts of the country, the 
negro conference met this want by providing an oral literature. It 
gathered together the farmers who had been successful in the regions 
in which they lived and induced them to tell the other members of the 
conference what they had done and how they had accomplished it. 
These stories were carried home by the different members to their own 
communities, and the influence and the inspiration of ‘them were 
scattered broadcast over the country. 

Certain of the tales that have been told at these conferences are so 
familiar and so characteristic as to be, in a way, classic. It would be 
impossible to reproduce them in the quaint language and with the 
picturesqueness of detail with which they were originally told, but I 
should first sketch two or three of them in outline and give some 
notion of the characters of the persons who told them. 

Some years ago‘a woman named Mrs. Lucy Nelson came to one of 
the annual conferences as the representative of a little negro community 
in the neighborhood of Dadeville, Tallapoosa County. Tallapoosa is 
not one of the “ Black Belt ” counties, but the white and black people 
are pretty thoroughly segregated there and the locality where Mrs. 
Nelson lives is very thickly settled with colored people. 

Mrs. Nelson made herself famous at this conference by describing 
the manner in which she declared her independence of the store- 
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keepers in the town and began raising her own provisions. After living 
for a number of years, as she explained, in complete dependence of the 
store-keepers, mortgaging her crop in advance to secure provisions to 
carry her through the planting and harvesting seasons, she one day 
set to thinking what she might do to “’clare her freedom.” After 
considering the matter carefully for some time, she decided to buy a 
pig and begin, as she expressed it, “raising her own meat.” The 
difficulty was to get enough together to make the first investment. She 
had no money, but she had a puppy which she had come into possession 
of in some way or other. She was very fond of that puppy, but she 
had made up her mind that she would part with it. She traded it 
with one of her “kinfol” for a pig and began raising her own pork, 
“an’ I ’clare, Mr. Washington,” she concluded, “I ain’t bought no 
store meat since.” 

It has been four years since Mrs. Nelson first told the story of 
the puppy and the pig, and it has already become widely known through- 
out the “Black Belt.” Every year Mrs. Nelson contributes a new 
chapter. Two years ago she told how she bought and paid for forty 
acres of land. This year she reported that she was completing a five- 
room house. “I ’clare, Mr. Washington,” she said, “I’m still livin’ 
off that puppy yet, an’ I ain’t bought no store meat since.” 

From all that [I can learn, this woman, crude as she is in her 
speech and manners, has not only steadily improved her own surround- 
ings, but has carried the spirit of the conference home to her neighbors 
and has exercised a wholesome and helpful influence in her community. 

Since Tuskegee has taken her, as she says, “by de han’,” she has 
conceived it her duty to report to the conference every year what her 
community has accomplished during the preceding, and what it pro- 
poses to accomplish during the succeeding twelve months. 

Another of the regular attendants of the conference is J. M. Sanifer, 
of Pickens County. Mr. Sanifer lives at the little negro village of 
Mamiesville. Mamiesville is not an incorporated town. The manner 
in which it came into existence is interesting, since it illustrates the 
process of segregation of the races, with some of its consequences. 

After the road from Montgomery westward was built through 
Pickens County, the white population in the locality where Mr. Sanifer 
lives gradually drew off in the direction of the railway and established 
the little village of Ethelsville, named after the daughter of one of 
the leading citizens. About this same time one of the negro farmers in 
that part of the county became possessed of the notion of buying land. 
His example was followed by others, and soon there was a promising 
negro community about two miles distant from the white village of 
Ethelsville. This community, in imitation of the white neighbor, was 
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given the name of Mamiesville, in honor of the daughter of the first 
negro to buy land in that section. : 

Mamiesville is the home of “the ten Singleton brothers,” who own 
a cotton-gin, a saw-mill, and a grist-mill. They have become well 
_ known in their community because of the harmonious way in which 

they have worked together for their common interest and that of the 
rest of the community. Every year Mr. Sanifer brings down to the 
conference a report of what the ten Singleton brothers and the other 
people of Mamiesville have done for the moral and material improve- 
ment of their community during the preceding twelve months. At the 
present time, according to his last report, there are one hundred and 
nine families in the community whose land holdings amount to some- 
thing like four thousand, eight hundred and eighty-three acres. Seven 
heads of families purchased homes last year. 

Mr. Sanifer himself has a genius for mechanics. Every year 
he brings to the annual conference one or more ingenious devices that 
he has invented to solve some of the problems that farmers meet in 
the course of their work. Last year he brought down the model of a 
device to prevent cows tearing down fences. Another of his inven- 
tions was a “ goat-yoke.” 

“You know,” he said, in explaining the contrivance to the con- 
ference, “it’s pretty hard to serve the Lord with a clear conscience 
when you have a goat on the place.” His invention, he claimed, would 
make that task easier. 

This year he brought down a model of a combination awl and 
needle which he declared was very handy for mending harness. 

Mr. Sanifer has still another distinction. Of all the farmers I 
know he has taken most to heart the lesson that possession of the soil- 
gives independence and freedom. Every year he comes to the con- 
ference in a new suit of clothes which has been spun, woven, and made 
by his wife and daughters from wool grown on his own land. This 
year he brought down several specimens of cotton fabrics that had 
been spun and woven by members of his family from cotton grown 
on his own land. Mr. Sanifer says that for nearly twenty years he 
has worn almost nothing but homespun. Not merely his outer gar- 
ments, but shirt, underwear, and stockings are all made from wool 
and cotton grown on his own farm and spun and woven by members 
of his family. He has, too, what seems to be a very proper pride 
in the fact that he is able to make himself thus independent. He has 
entirely rid himself of the notion that store clothes are any better or 
lend any more distinction to the man who wears them than those made 
at home. 

One of the most energetic of the farmers who regularly attend our 
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conferences is Ben Reynolds, who is known as “the best farmer of 
Talladega County.” He’ has, eighteen miles from Talladega College, 
about two hundred and three acres of land which he has brought, 
according to all reports, to a high state of cultivation. He has been a 
great force among the farmers of his county. He has organized seven 
local conferences in his part of the county, and last year, in co-operation 
with some of his neighbors, he started the Childersberg Negro Farmers’ 
Fair, situated at a point where the farmers of four counties could come 
together, the men to display their cattle and produce, and the women 
the products of their looms and of their kitchens. In order to arouse 
interest in this fair, Reynolds went about the country preaching to the 
negro farmers the gospel of economic independence. 

He is fond of telling how, shortly after he was married and he and 
his wife had no furniture in the house, he went to a lumber-yard and 
carried home on his back lumber enough to make a table, then went 
again and for twenty-five cents got enough lumber to make a bed. He 
is very proud of that achievement. 

“T had that bed for eight years,” he said, “and I had that bed for 
ten years.” 

He is a profound believer in the saving quality of work. “I work 
six days in the week,” says he, “ and I works rainy days too. Saturday 
afternoon when all the colored people are passing my house to go to 
the town, I takes my seven boys way back toard the river where those 
people are out of sight, and put in that half a day working. On 
rainy days we mends our shoes and our clothes, and we rest on Sunday.” 

These men represent the new spirit which, as I have said, to a large 
degree has taken hold of the negro farmers of the “Black Belt.” 
The men I have mentioned are exceptional, but they are typical. 
They represent a new type of negro that has grown up since slavery. 
They are a part of a large and growing class of men who have suc- 
ceeded in adapting themselves to the new environment of freedom. 
They are the reconstructed freedmen and their sons. 

The negro was landed on this continent, it should be remembered, 
a mere human being. His abduction from his native land had stripped 
him of everything but the bare human qualities of his physical and 
moral nature. In the course of two hundred and fifty years slavery 
developed out of these savage men farm laborers, artisans, and servants, 
whose fidelity to their masters earned for them the gratitude and re- 
spect of those who knew them in the period of their servitude. 

But the declaration of emancipation did away with this institution 
and left a vast slave population without masters. Out of the physical 
and moral confusion which resulted from the war and the destruction 
of the historic institutions in the South, new types of the negro 
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race are slowly evolving to meet the changed conditions. One of these 
types is the negro land-owner and peasant farmer. The traits of this 
new type of freeman are in many respects different from those of his 
predecessors in slavery. He has gained some of the homely virtues 
and some of the sturdy independence that have always characterized 
a free and independent farming class. 

Toa very largedegree the complaints that are made against the negro 
in the South are due to the existence of a shifting, restless, discontented 
class, without homes of their own and without settled vocations. But 
these evils are not, in my opinion, permanent or positive. They repre- 
sent merely part of the confusion and chaos which resulted from the 
war. This class does not represent the negro people: it merely repre- 
sents the raw material out of which a people is to be made. 

Before passing final judgment upon the capacity of the negro people 
for civilization, I believe more attention should be directed to the study 
and understanding of those men who have succeeded and have become 
permanent and positive forces in the communities in which they live. 
In the long run the forces that are.permanent, persistent, and con- 
structive will, in my opinion, gain control in the community over those 
that are shifting, aimless, and confused. 

The men who have established themselves on the soil have to a large 
degree solved the problem so far as it concerns themselves and their 
relations to the members of the white race about them. I believe, also, 
that the political rights which were refused us, when we demanded 
them on the broad ground that we were human beings and citizens, will 
not be withheld when we are permanently settled on the soil and have 
proved ourselves, as a class, law-abiding, useful, and responsible mem- 
bers of the communities in which we reside. 


$ 
AN OLD SONG 


BY THOMAS S. JONES, Jr. 


The falling embers and a kettle’s croon,— 
These three, but oh what sweeter lullabye 
Ever awoke beneath the winter’s moon. 


OW blowing winds from out a mid-night sky, 


We know of none the sweeter, you and I, 

And oft we’ve heard together that old tune,— 
Low blowing winds from out a mid-night sky, 
The falling embers and a kettle’s croon. 











IN THE COURT OF LAST 
RESORT 


A TRUE INCIDENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 
By Willard French 


EVER was I so near “beat out” as the night when I finally 
N struck the trail and wallowed into the alleged “inn,” a day’s 
ride down from Kalgoory and two days up from the coast, in 

the wildest of the Australian mountains. 

Rain? I never knew what rain was before, and have never seen it 
more than sprinkle since. You could not breathe without sheltering 
your nose, and I believe one could have drowned standing upright on the 
top of a rock. When it began I was out in the bush with two naked 
native helpers, plotting a possible path, through those infernally 
erratic defiles, for the new railway that was to connect Kalgoory with 
the coast. 

Rain? Dear Heaven! The two natives crept into a cave and both 
were drowned there. Four solid hours I waded, swam, wallowed, gulped, 
then more dead than alive crawled into the inn, reminding myself of 
a rat I once pulled from a mud-hole by the tail after holding him down 
with a stick long enough for him to have drowned twice over. 

The railway is going in great shape now and Kalgoory is a place. 
Then it was only a mad mining corpse just coming back to life. It had 
boomed its boom and got its crowd together, with no end of saloons, a 
newspaper, and telegraphic communication with the coast; but there 
was no. other connection except an evasive bridle-trail to transport 
necessities up and luxuries—dust and ore—down, without an apparent 
possibility of ever getting so much as a two-wheeled cart through those 
crazy intervening mountains. It was a death-warrant. The bottom fell 
out of the boom and Kalgoory died. Then Sir Robert Broadley, the 
millionaire, bought everything in sight, declared that possible or 
impossible a railway was about to be, and Kalgoory came to life. 

Lord, how it did rain! I heard later that over in Sydney they had 


been praying for rain for one solid week. It came all right, but there 
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was an error in billing, for in Sydney they never got a drop of it till 
goodness knows how long later. 

The inn which I struck was no place like home. It was only a cook- 
while-you-wait shack for transients who were better used and satisfied 
to do their sleeping in the open. It was kept by a half-caste—a 
fellow cast half-way between a human effort and an ape,—who had 
precious little variety in his larder and less in his vocabulary. There 
were two more fugitives from the injustice of the elements already 
established there. One was a young priest on his way to contend with 
the flesh and the devil up at Kalgoory, who gave his time to religious 
mutterings and paid little attention to the rest of us. But the other 
was a paragon! a marvel of good nature and of unlimited resources. 
But for him there would have been hardly an obituary left of me by 
the end of the three mortal days and nights while the heavens stayed 
wide open and we huddled in the leaking inn. His other name was 
hard to remember, so I called him the Elixir of Life. 

On my third afternoon at the inn, the fourth day of the storm, it 
received a knock-out from the northwest, and the mud-plastered post- 
man stopped for a drink on his way—four days later—to Kalgoory. 
The Elixir and I contributed a bob apiece for an ancient newspaper he 
had about him and settled ourselves to read. Many a fresh Australian 
daily is a dead loss at a penny, but this was cheap at two bob. It 
startled us from our stagnation with a thunderbolt,—the murder of Sir 
Robert Broadley, up at Kalgoory, four days before; telegraphed to the 
coast and printed, then brought back to us as vital news only a day’s 
ride from where it happened. There was no evidence of robbery except 
that the assassin had cut off the little finger of his victim, upon which 
he was known to have worn a unique and beautiful diamond ring. The 
people looked upon Sir Robert as their deliverer. They were frantic 
and promised the criminal a real American lynching, spiced with 
aboriginal Australian tortures, when they laid hands on him,:which was 
sure to be soon, for the man was murdered just before the storm broke 
and the villain could not have got far away. Every outlet from the 
mountains was now effectively guarded, and a minute description was 
given of a stranger who had been seen following Sir Robert just -before 
the deed and since had disappeared. 

My personal interest centred in the effect it would have upon the 
proposed railway, and I was pondering it when the outer door opened 
again. The storm was subsiding as rapidly as it came, but the fellow 
who entered had evidently been out in the whole of it. 
He grunted a kind of salutation and staggered to a rude bench before 
the open-fire, where he dropped like a dead log, calling to the ape-faced 
landlord : 
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“ Hi! you black devil! Whiskey! A jugful! Damn quick!” 

It was a fresh opening for the Elixir, and he was in it in an instant, 
bending over the fellow and gently as a woman asking what he could 
do for him. 

“Ye kin mind yer own damn business!” the fellow muttered. “I 
got into a landslide four days ago, comin’ down from Kalgoory. Lost 
my horse and been clingin’ by my eyelashes ever since till the postman 
give me a lift. I’m a bit done, same’s you’d be, but I ask no odds from 
God or man and I don’t take none from such as you. Hi, you monkey! 
Where’s that whiskey ?” 

Undaunted the Elixir stood, his soulful eyes fixed on the poor fellow 
in unshaken sympathy. The half-caste was ambling slowly across the 
room with a bottle and glass. The man on the bench sat glaring with 
bloodshot eyes at the Elixir. Just as the inn-keeper reached him he 
muttered : 

“ Didn’t I tell yer to—er— Ye lobster-eyed—er 

With words still gurgling in his throat he fell over on the bench 
unconscious. Bay 

“It is better so,” the Elixir said, gently stuffing a blanket under his 
head for a pillow and lifting his-feet to the bench. “Sleep will help 
him more than that hell-fire you call whiskey. Go heat up some of 
the stuff you said was soup this noon.” 

The Elixir returned to the window and his newspaper. I watched 
the unconscious face till the glint of the firelight across it dazzled me 
and the hypnosis of his steady snoring made me sleepy. I was begin- 
ning to doze when the Elixir touched my arm, pointing to something he 
had written on the margin of the paper opposite the description 
of the murderer: “ Compare this with the man on the bench, and if you 
agree with me pass it on to Father Belcher.” 

The only thing which astonished me was that I had not thought of 
it before or that the man’s own account of himself had not suggested 
it. The priest read it carefully, then went over to the bench and read 
it again. He crossed himself and muttered a prayer. Allowing for 
such days and nights as he had spent out in the storm the pen picture 
was perfect. The Elixir stood up and, looking out of the window, said: 

_ © A red sunset and a fair to-morrow, so we shall part in the morn- 
ing. Let’s have a breath of fresh air together first.” 

We understood and followed him outside. Close upon the horizon 
the masses of gold and crimson cloud were following the sun away. 
The Elixir cast one admiring glance over the glorious wilderness, then 
his being changed to something entirely new, even after all that he had 
been before. He spoke rapidly and earnestly: 

“That fellow is stark mad,” he said. ‘“ He was demented when 
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he did it. It is like the work of a maniac. Perhaps he’d lost every- 
thing up there and charged it to Sir Robert. Besides he is helplessly 
ill. Do unto others as ye would, applies to us. If we leave him here 
and go our ways, the fiends from Kalgoory will tear him in pieces. 
If he is crazy he ought at least to have a show of justice, and we can 
secure it for him if you will help me. I have handled maniacs several 
times and always successfully. We two can easily get him to the coast 
if we are not overtaken by a mob from behind. You are starting for 
Kalgoory in the morning, Father, and will doubtless meet searching 
parties coming down. It will insure success if you will tell them that 
the man is already captured, in safe hands, and well on his way to the 
coast by way of the Lower Fork, where he will be given into custody. 
Keep them from following if possible. If not, then send them by the 
Lower Fork. The day after to-morrow wire privately to some one you 
can trust. Say that the prisoner will be at Baldwin’s by Friday noon. 
Tell them of his condition, so that they will be prepared to care for him 
properly.” 

After..a little parley the priest consented, and did his work so well 
that the plan worked out to the end. It did not rouse the man, even 
when the Elixir made him drink the soup and relieved him of a rusted 
revolver, some cartridges, and an ugly knife with black-red rust spots 
on the blade. Then the moon rose in a clean-swept sky, and the 
Elixir proposed that we start at once, lest the people of Kalgoory 
do the same. 

We borrowed a cob from the half-caste for the prisoner, who was 
evidently an old horseman for he sat the saddle by instinct. He would 
not pay the slightest attention to me, but heeded every suggestion of the 
Elixir, to whose watchfulness he owed his life many times over during 
that rapid and dangerous journey. 

The officers with a physician met us at Baldwin’s, but for the first 
time the prisoner became obstreperous. He clung to his deliverer, 
fighting and yelling, and kicking every one else, till for the sake of peace 
they persuaded him to continue with them, and we parted abruptly, I 
at least never more reluctantly. 

Two weeks later, back in the bush, a letter came to me by way of 
Kalgoory. 

“Before you open this I shall have left the Convict Isle for 
quarters undiscoverable, as it was I who killed the demon at 
Kalgoory. Finding myself in a trap, and, worse, that I was 
recognized by the fellow who came in on us, looking so like the 
printed picture of my so-different self, I was forced to utilize him, 
and incidentally saved his life by getting. him to a hospital, in 
return for his getting me out of the trap. I must make this 


unfolding to you, that you may stand by him again if by remotest 
chance the suspicion should cling to him. I did it; but, lest you 
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smite yourself ‘for having ‘helped me unwittingly, let me add: 
if you had been in my plqce you would have done as I did to the 
fiend who wore that ring: I have kept it as my only consolation 
through whatever years are left. If I could tell you the story of 
the ring, you would not regret having aided— 

“Your FRIEND OF THE MouNTAIN INN.” 


¢$ 


THE BARREN YEAR 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


THINK perhaps my heart would be less sore 
If I need not look on lovers any more; 
If winter only lasted all the year, 
And one could sit alone in thoughtless peace 
Beside the chimney-place and only hear 
The wind-voice in the open sing and cease, 
And gaze toward the frosted pane to know 
That all. beyond was loneliness and snow. 


But oh, the springtime when the birds are rife 
And all our little village wakes to life, 


And everywhere Spring bids them come again, 
As it does roses, all the lovers new— 
The stalwart lads who bear themselves like men, 
The wistful little maids half women too. 
I wish it were not mine to watch them meet, 
And note the lingering hands, the halting feet. 


I wish I might not guess what words they say 
Nor what her eyes look as she turns away. 
I wish I did not know how all day long, 
Busied about her little household cares, 
Her thoughts are music and her heart a song— 
A harmony of all love dreams and dares. 
I wish I might not think when day grows late 
How she will lean and listen at the gate. 


God knows I would not have their happiness 
A lesser thing or strive to make it less; 
Only I wish it were not mine to*dwell 
So close without the gates of Paradise ; 
Only I wish I did nobknow so wel 
The tenderness that springs in meeting eyes. 
I think perhaps my heart would be less sore 
If I need not look on lovers any more. 





